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Fo _ Young's Night Thoughts. 
Quid enim munus reipublice adferre majus, meliuſve 
poſſumus, quam fi docemus atque erudimus juven- 
tutem ? His præſertim moribus, atque temporibus, 


quibus ita prolapſa eſt, ut omnium opibus * 
nanda ac coercenda ſit, 


Cic. de Divin. lib, iii. 
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MDCCLXXX, 


TO THE REV. 


SAMUEL GLASS E, D. D. F. R. 8. 
A N D 


CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, 


WHO HAS DONE SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY, | 
AS A LEARNED, PIOUS, AND FAITHFUL, 
INSTRUCTOR OF YOUTH, 

THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ARE INSCRIBED, 
AS A SMALL TESTIMONY TO HIS 


PUBLIC MERIT, 


AND A MONUMENT OF THAT FRIENDSHIP 


WHICH HAS LONG SUBSISTED 
BETWEEN HIMSELF. 


AND 


THE AUTHOR. 
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P R E M 


HE Author of the following Letters 
having endeavoured to make himſelf as 
uſeful as he could in the execution of an im- 
portant truſt, not only by reading books with 
his pupils, and teaching ſciences, but by con- 
verſing freely with them, as occaſion required, 
on literary and moral ſubjects; he took fre- 
quent opportunities of committing to paper, 
in the form of u letter, the ſubſtance of what 
had paſſed in theſe converſations. And as all 
young people of the ſame ſtation have a com- : 
mon intereſt in moſt of the ſubjects thus 


treated of, he thought it might be of ſervice 


to 
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„ PEREETEACE. 
to ſelect a few of theſe Letters, And fend them. 
to the preſs; that when he has put them in- 
to the hands of his own pupils, for whoſe uſe 
they were intended, he may have the honour 
of addreſſing himſelf as a friendly monitor 
and guide to other young travellers, who are 
upon the ſame road to learning and virtue; | 
and have many dangers to encounter, from 
the fervour of youth, their own inexperience, 
and the overbearing influence of ill principles 
and bad examples, 
Though ſome copies of theſe Letters were 
gone out of his hands, and he was ſollicited 
by his friends to the publication, he lays no 
ſtreſs upon theſe conſiderations : his only mo- 
tive is the defire of making an experiment 
for the benefit of youth ; and if this little 


yolume ſhould be found capable of anſwering, 


in 


P R E F ACE vii 
in any degree, ſo deſirable an end, it will be 
accepted by ſuch parents and teachers, as wiſh 
not only to cultivate che underſtanding of © 
their ſcholars, which perhaps is their firſt ob- 
ze, but to ſecure them l the errors and 
miſcarriages to Which they are more particu. 
larly expoſed in the preſent age; and to ſuch 
he begs leave to recommend it for their pa- 
tronage and protection. If his deſign ſhould 
meet with the approbation of thoſe who are 


the proper judges, he may be eneouraged to 


ſend abroad hereafter another volume upon 


the ſame plan. 
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On a Teachable Diſpoſition. 


N the military inſtructions given by General 
Wolfe to his ſoldiers who were going abroad 
with him, he told them, that actual ſervice in the 
field would ſhew them the reaſon of ſome evolu- 
tions, which they could never underſtand before. 
The ſoldier, therefore, ſubmits to learn things of 
which he does not ſee the uſe. And is not every 
learner under the ſame obligation ? If he deſires to 
be taught, muſt not he bring with him that teach- 
able diſpoſition, which receives the rules and ele- 
ments of learning implicitly, and truſts to the 
future for the knowlege of thoſe reaſons on which 
they are grounded ? This is not a matter of choice : 
he can be taught on no other principle; for though 

Rowe B the 
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the praCtice of a rule may ſeem very eaſy, the reaſon 
of that rule will generally lie too deep for a begin- 
ner; and long experience will be neceſſary before it 
can be underſtood : indeed there are many rules eſta- 
bliſhed, for which we have no reaſon but experience. 
If a learner will take his own judgment concerning 
the propriety of what is propoſed to him, before he 
is capable of judging rightly, he will cheat himſelf, 
and preclude his future improvement. At beſt, 
he will loſe a great deal of time, and go the far- 
theſt way about; and, which is the greateſt mis- 
fortune, he will contract bad habits in the be- 
ginning, and perhaps find himſelf unfit to be taught, 
when he would be glad to learn. I have ſeen ſome 
examples of young perſons who have been diſappoint- 
ed by truſting at firſt to their own ſhallow concep- 
tions, and ſuppoſing, what is very pleaſant in idea, 
that Nature may be a maſter before it has been a 
ſcholar. If the conſequences of this error are ſo bad 
in arts and ſciences, and matters of accompliſhment, 
they will be much worſe in thoſe things, which re- 
late to the ceconomy of human life. | 

It is indeed a very dangerous miſtake to ima- 
gine, that the mind can be cultivated, and the 
manners formed, on any principle but that of de- 


pendence: 


* 


On a Teachable Diſpoſition. 4 
pendence : and therefore we cannot ſufficiently 
lament that this wholeſome and neceffary doctrine 
is growing every day more and more out of faſhion. 
Nothing is now to be taken upon authority. A wild 
and abſurd ſyſtem is prevailing, which encourages 
the depravity of nature, by admitting that nothing 
is to be complied with by young people of which 
they do not ſee the propriety : though it is morally 
impoſſible they ſhould ſee it in many cafes, till they 

look back upon the paſt time with eyes that are opened . 
by years and experience: and thus we are nurſing 
up a ſpirit of petulance and mutiny, which can never 
fail to render the labour of cultivation very diſagree- 
able to the teacher. Some parents, who, thro' a natural 
partiality, are willing to have it thought that their 
children are prodigies of forwardneſs and acuteneſs, 
conſult their opinions, and argue with them, under 
a perſuaſion that their own reaſon will direct them, 
' before they know the difference between good and 
evil. To argue with a child, who is to do as he is 
bid, is to take him out of his ſphere, and to put him 
upon a level with his father. In ſome caſes, where 
there is an unaſpiring quiet temper, this may poſſi- 
bly ſucceed: but with a mercurial diſpoſition, the 
experiment is always dangerous: for what is the 


_—_ iſſue? 
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iſſue? He is reaſoned with: he reaſons again; and 
perhaps, though he has the wrong ſide of the queſ- 
tion, he may poſſibly have the better of the ar- 
gument in the hearing of others: while the father, 
who is in the right, and ought in duty to perſiſt, is 
ſilenced and gives up the point, partly from vanity, 
and partly from affection. What can follow, but that 
the authority of the father will fall by degrees into 
contempt? and what he loſes in authority, the child 
will gain in conceit and impertinence, till he will do 
nothing without a reaſon, and ſeldom with; for he 
thinks his own reaſons better. As he grows up, 
he carries his impertinence with him into company, 
whom he interrupts by giving his judgment on all 
occaſions, and upon ſubjects, of which he has only ſo 
much knowlege as qualifies him to be troubleſome. 
The caſe is very unhappy, if we conſider it ſo far 
only as his converſation is concerned; becauſe wiſer 
people will find themſelves diſguſted with his com- 
pany, and avoid it. But when this untutored confi- 
dence is extended to moral aCtion, the conſequences, 
which were diſagreeable enough before, now become 
dreadful: and I fear it has been but too juſtly re- 
marked, that the looſe ſyſtem of education adopted 
by ſome miſtaken parents, on the recommendation 


of 


on a Teachable Diſpoſition. 5 
of ſome enthuſiaſtic philoſophers, has produced a 
new generation of libertines, fome of whom are 
ſuch monſters of ignorance, infolence, and bound- 
leſs profligacy, as never exiſted before in a Chriſtian 
country. How far this obſervation may be appli- 
cable to the ſofter ſex, it is not my buſineſs to in- 
quire. Parents live to ſee the conſequences of their 
miſtake, when they can only lament the opportunity 
they have loſt. Beſides, the method is radically ab- 
ſurd and unnatural in itſelf: it is contrary to that 
rational order which does and muſt prevail in all 
other caſes of the kind. The raw recruit learns his 
cxerciſe on the- authority of his officer, becauſe he 
knows nothing as yet of the art of war; and he 
waits for the reaſons of it till he comes into action. 
The patient commits himſelf to the phyſician; con- 
ſenting to a regimen which is-againſt his appetites, 
and taking medicines, of which he knows neither 
the names nor the qualities; and while nature is 
ready to rebel at the taſte of them. The Lacedz- 
monians carried this doctrine to ſuch exceſs, that 
they obliged their Ephori to ſubmit to the ridiculous 
ceremony of being ſhaved when they entered upon 
their office; for no other end, but that it might 
be ſignified by this act, that they knew how to 
B 3 practiſe 
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6 On a Teachable Diſpoſition, 
practiſe ſubmiſſion to the laws of their country. In 
ſhort, it is an eſtabliſhed and univerſal law, that he 


who will gain any thing muſt give up ſomething : 


he that will improve his underſtanding, his manners, 


or his health, muſt contradict his will. This may 
be hard: but it is much harder to offer up wiſdom, 
happineſs, and perhaps even life itſelf, as a ſacrifice 
to folly. So that after all the high flights and fan- 
cies of philoſophic fanaticiſm, you may reſt ſatisfied, 
there is no rule of education that has common ſenſe 
in it, but the old-fafhioned and almoſt-exploded 
doctrine of authority on one ſide and dependence on 
the other. He that will have liberty without diſcre- 
tion will loſe more than he gains. He will eſcape 
from the authority. of others, to be deyoted to his 
own ignorance, and enſlaved by his own paſſions, 
which are the worſt tyrants upon earth. | 
A gentleman appointed to a government abroad, 
conſulted an eminent perſon, who was at that time 
the oracle of the law, as to the rule of his future 


conduct in his office, and begged his inſtructions. 


© I take you, ſaid he, for a man of integrity, and 
therefore the advice I muſt give you in general is, to 
act in all caſes according to the beſt of your judg- 


ment: however, I have this one rule to recommend; 


never 


* 


never give your reaſons: you will gain no ground 
that way, and perhaps bring yourſelf into great dif- 
culties by attempting it. Let your reaſons be thoſe 
of an honeſt man, and ſuch as you can anſwer ; but 
never expoſe them to your inferiors, who will be 

ſure to have their reaſons againſt your's 3 and while 
reaſon is litigated, authority is loſt, and the public 
intereſt ſuffers.” I mention the advice of this famous 
politician, to ſhew you, that the wiſeſt of men, and 
the undoubted friends of political liberty, are obli- 
ged in practice to adopt the principle which I have 

been explaining to you: ſo that when children re- 
ſign themſelves to the direction of their parents and 
tutors, who are bound by affection and intereſt to 
promote their happinefs, and will take pleaſure in 
ſhewing them the reaſon of things at a proper ſeaſon, 
they do but follow the example of all commu- 

nities of men in the world, who are paffive for 

their own good : who are under laws, which not 

one in five hundred of them underſtands, and ſub- 

mit to actions of which they are not able to ſee 

either the propriety or the equity: and if children 

are treated as men are, no indignity is offered, and 

they have nothing to complain of. Your own ſenſe 
will aſſure you upon the whole, that ſociety cannot 

B 4 ſubſiſt, 
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ſubſiſt, nor any buſineſs go forward, without ſub- 
ordination : and the experience of all ages will teach 


— 


you, when you come to be better acquainted with 
it, that the diſſolution of authority is the diſſolution 
of ſociety. In the mean time, conſider the wiſdom 


and happineſs which is found among a ſwarm of 


bees; a pattern to all human ſocieties. There 


is perfect allegiance, perfect ſubordination: no 


time is loſt in diſputing or queſtioning; but buſi- 
neſs goes forward with chearfulneſs at every oppor- 


tunity, and the great object is the common intereſt. 


All are armed for defence and ready for work; ſo 


that in every member of the community, the two 


characters of the ſoldier and the labourer are united. 
If you look to the fruit of this wiſe ceconomy, you 
find a ſtore of honey for them to feed upon, when 


the ſummer is paſt, and the days of labour are: finiſh- 


ed. Such, I hope, will be the fruit of your ſtudies. 
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JROPRIETY of behaviour in company is ne- 

ceſſary to every gentleman: for without good 

manners he can neither be acceptable to his friends, 
nor agreeable in converſation to ſtrangers. & 

The three ſources of ill manners are pride, ill 
nature, and want of ſenſe; ſo that every perſon who 
is already endowed with humility, good nature, and 
good ſenſe, will learn * manners with little or 
no teaching. 

A writer, who had great knowlege of mankind, 
hag defined good manners as the art of making thoſe 
people eaſy with whom we converſe ; and his defini- 
tion cannot be mended. The ill qualities above- 
mentioned all tend naturally to make people uneaſy. 
Pride aſſumes all the converſation to itſelf, and 
makes the company inſignificant. Ill nature makes 
offenſive reflections; and folly makes no diſtinction 
of perſons and occaſions, Good manners are there- 


fore in part negative: let but a ſenſible perſon re- 
frain 
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frain from pride and ill nature, and his converſation 
will give ſatisfaction. | 

So far as good manners are poſitive; and related 
to good breeding, there are many eſtabliſhed forms, 
which are to be learned by experience and converſa- 
tion in the world. But there is one plain rule, worth 
all the reſt added together; that a perſon who pre- 
tends to the character and behaviour of a gentle- 
man, ſhould do every thing with gentleneſs ; with an 
eaſy, quiet, friendly manner, which doubles the va- 
me of every word and action. A forward, noiſy, 
importunate, overbearing way of talking is the very 
quinteſſence of ill breeding: and haſty contradic- 
tion, unſeaſonable interruptions of perſons in their 
diſcourſe, eſpecially of elders or ſuperiors, loud 
laughter, winkings, grimaces, and affected contor- 
tions of the body, are not only of low extraction in 
themſelves, but are the natural ſymptoms of ſelf- 
ſufficiency and impudence. | | 

It is a ſign of great ignorance to talk much to 
other people of things in which they have no in- 
tereſt ; and to be ſpeaking familiarly by name of di- 
Rant perſons, to thoſe who have no knowlege of 
them. It ſhews that the ideas are comprehended 

| _ within 


within a rn narrow ver, and —_ * W 
- If you wa of any thing remarkable in its way, 
many inconſiderate people have a practice of telling 
you ſomething of the ſame kind, which they think 
much more remarkable. If any perſon in the com- 
pany is commended for what they do, they will be 
inſtantly telling you of ſomebody elſe whom they 
know, who does it much better: and thus a modeſt 
perſon, who meant to entertain, is diſappointed and 
confounded by another's rudeneſs. 'True gentility, 
when improyed by good ſenſe, avoids every appear- 
ance of ſelf- importance; and polite humility takes 
every opportunity of giving importance to the com- 
pany : of which it may be truly ſaid, as it was of 
worldly wealth, it ts better to give than to receive. In 
our commerce with mankind, we are always to con- 
ſider, that zheir affairs are of more concern to them 
than our's are; and we ſhould treat them on this 
principle; unleſs we are occaſionally queſtioned, and 
directed to ourſelves by the turn of the converſa- 
tion. Diſcretion will always fix on ſome ſubje& in 
which the company have' a common ſhare. 'Talk 
not of muſic to a phyſician, nor of medicine to a 
kiddler ; ; unleſs the fiddler ſhould be ſick, and the 


phyſician 
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phyſician at a concert. He that ſpeaks only of ſuch 
ſubjects as are familiar to himſelf, treats his compa- 
ny as the ſtork did the fox, preſenting an entertain- 
ment to him in a deep pitcher, out of which no 
creature could feed but a long-billed fowl. 40 
_ The rules I have laid down are ſuch as take place 
chiefly in our converſation with ſtrangers. Among 
friends and acquaintance, where there is freedom 
and pleaſantry, daily practice will be attended with 
leſs reſerve. But here let me give you warning, 
that too great familiarity, eſpecially if attended with 
roughneſs and importunity, is always dangerous to 


friendſhip; which muſt be treated with ſome degree 


of tenderneſs and delicacy if you wiſh it to be laſt- 
ing. You are to keep your friend by the ſame be- | 
haviour that firſt won his eſteem. And obſerve 
this as a maxim verified by daily experience, 
that men advance themſelves more commonly by 
the leſſer arts of diſcretion, than by the more va- 
luable endowments of wit and ſcience ; which, with- 
out diſcretion to recommend them, are often left to 
diſappointment and beggary. 
The Earl of Cheſterfield has given many 8 
tions which have been much admired of late years: 
but his are rules calculated to form the petite 
maitre, the debauchee, or the inſidious politician, 
with 


with whom it would be totally unprofitable and 
even dangerous to converſe. My late friend, the 
learned Dr. Delany, at the end of his anonymous 
Obſervations on Lord Orrery's Remarks, publiſhed a 
ſhort original diſcourſe of Swift on Good Manners ; 
which contains more to the purpoſe in one page of 
it, than you will find in a whole volume of the 
courtly Earl, ſo highly applauded by ignorant people 
for his knowlege of the world. - 
We are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter 
ſort of qualification, lying without the ſyſtem of 
morality and Chriſtian duty; which a man may 
poſſeſs or not poſſeſs, and yet be a very good man- 
But there is no foundation for ſuch an opinion: 
the Apoſtle St. Paul hath plainly comprehended it 
in his well-known deſcription of charity, which fig- 
nifies the friendſhip of Chriſtians, and is extended to 
fo many caſes, that no man can practiſe that virtue 
and be guilty of ill manners. Shew me the man, 
who in his converſation diſcovers no figns that he is 
puffed up with pride; who never behaves himſelf un- 
feemly or with impropriety * z who neither enwes nor 
cenſures; who is lind and patient toward his friends; 


® ATXnuers; 


who 


who /eebeth not his own, but conſiders others rather 
than himſelf, and gives them the preference; I ſay, 
that man is not only all that we intend by a gentle- 
man, but much more: he really is, what all artifi- 
cial courteſy affects to be, a philanthropiſt, a friend 
to mankind ; whoſe company will delight while it 
improves, and whoſe good will rarely be evil ſpoken 
of. Chriſtianity therefore is the beſt foundation of 
what we call good manners; and of two perſons 
who have equal knowlege of the world, he that is 
the beſt Chriſtian will be the beſt gentleman. 
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A nrarTny body and a ſedate mind are 
bleſſings, without which this life, conſidered 


in iklelf, 1s little better than a puniſhment: and you. 
ſhould reflect on this while you are young, before 
intemperance has brought you into bondage : for it 
will be too late to perſuade, when the judgment is 
depraved and weakened by ill habits. The epicure, 
by attempting to make too much of this life, ſhortens 
its period, and leſſens its value. Inſtead of being 
the life of a man, it is ſcarcely ſo much as the life 
of a beaſt; for moſt beaſts know when to be ſa- 
tished. 

J have been led into theſe refleQions by ſeeing in in 
the news-papers the death of Guloſus, a country 
gentleman in the weſt of England, a man of good 
parts, a friendly diſpoſition, and agreeable converſa- 
tion. He was naturally of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
and might have laſted to a good old age; but he is 


gone 


— 
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gone before his time, through an error in opinion, 
which has deſtroyed more than the ſword. The 
ſports of the field, to which he was much addicted, 
procured him a great appetite; and by the favour 
of a neighbour, who had the merit of keeping a full 
table, he had daily opportunities of gratifying it at 
an eaſy rate. He aſked a friend, how much port a 
man might drink without hurting himſelf? This 
queſtion was put to a valetudinarian, who gave it as 


his private opinion, that a pint in a day was more 
than would do any man good. There, ſays he, you 


and I differ; for 1 am convinced that one bottle 
after dinner will never hurt any man that uſes exer- 
ciſe. Under this perſuaſion, he perſevered in his 
cuſtom of eating and drinking as much as he could: 

though the exceſs 'of one day obliged him to take 
a large doſe of rhubarb the next : ſo that his life was 
- a continual ſtruggle between fulneſs and phyſic, till 
nature was wearied out, and he ſunk all at once, at the 
age of forty, under the ſtroke of an apoplexy. When 
nature fails in a ſtrong man, the change is often 
very ſudden. I who am obliged to live by rule, and 
am hitherto alive beyond hope, have ſeen the end of 
many younger and ſtronger men, who have-unhap- 
pily preſumed upon their ſtrength, and have perſe- 


1 vered 
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vered in a conſtant habit of eating and drinking 
without any reſerve, till their digeſtive powers have 
failed, and their whole conſtitution has been ſhat- 
tered; ſo that either death, or incurable infirmity, 
has been the conſequence. 

What can be the reaſon, why the French ach 
are ſo much leſs troubled with diſtempers, and are 
ſo much more lively in their ſpirits than the Eng- 
liſh ? A gentleman of learning, with whom I had 
the pleaſure of converſing at Paris, made this obſer- 
vation on the ſubject: You Engliſh people give 
4 no reſt to your faculties: you take three meals 
© every day, and live in conftant fulneſs without 
any relief: thus nature is overcharged, crudities 
& accumulated in the veſſels of the body, and you 
0 fall early into apoplexies, palſies, inſanity, or hope- 


* leſs ſtupidity. Whereas, if we are guilty of any | 


« exceſs, our meagre days, which are two in a 
« week, bring us into order again; and if theſe 
cc ſhould be inſufficient, the feaſon of Lent comes in 
« to our relief, which is pretty ſure to anſwer the 
c purpoſe.“ ; 
It is-much to be lamented, and we are ſuffering 
for it in mind and body, that in theſe latter days of 
the Reformation, we have been ſo dreadfully afraid 
| —— 0 
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of ſuperſtition, that we have at length diſcarded 

every wholeſome and necefſary regulation; and be- 

cauſe we do not whip our ſkins like the monks of 
antiquity, we ſtuff them till they burſt. The con- 

ſumption of animal food in England is by far too 

great for the enjoyment of health, and the public 

good of the community. The price of proviſions be- 
comes much more unreaſonable; our fiſhery is 

neglected; and no one benefit ariſes, but that of 
putting money into the pockets of phyſicians and 
lawyers, which they never fail to do, who with 
conſtant fulneſs are ſick in their bodies and quarrel- 
ſome in their tempers. 'The calendar of the church 
of England, which is moderate enough in its re- 


ſtrictions, would be of infinite ſervice to us, if 


it were duly obſerved. I once met with a wiſe 
and good man, far advanced in years, and of an in- 
Arm conſtitution, who afſured me he neither uſed 
nor wanted any other phyfician. If we were to 
adopt his rule, nature would have that ſeaſonable 
relief which is neceſſary; our health and our ſpirits 


would be better; ſuicide, a growing and tremen- 


dous evil, would be leſs frequent; our fiſhery would 


have better encouragement,” a matter of no ſmall 


weight to a maritime people, whoſe navigation is 
their 
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their natural defence; proviſions would be cheaper; 
the nation in general would be wiſer; and perhaps 
. we ſhould alſo have a better claim to the bleſſing of 
Heaven, if we ſhewed a more pious regard to the 
wholeſome regulations of the Chriſtian church ; 
which are now ſo ſhockingly neglected, that our 
feaſts and merry-meetings are on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays (perhaps on Good-Friday itſelf), when 
our forefathers of the Reformation, who kept up 
to what they profeſſed, were praying and faſting. 

The time hath come upon many great nations, 
when ill principles and ſelf-indulgence, and that in- 
fatuation which is the natural conſequence of both, 
have brought them to ruin; and in all appearance 
that time is now coming upon us. I am perſuaded 
we have ſunk more haſtily into univerſal corruption, 
from the ſanctified faſtings of our Puritans in the 
days of Cromwell; whoſe rapine and violence, when 
compared with their affected mortifications, brought 
a ſcandal upon all the forms and appearances of -re- 
ligion. Yet ſuch has been our deſtiny, that while 
we have dropped the moſt religious of their prac- 
tices, we have taken up with the worſt of their prin- 


ciples, and are now ſuffering under the natural 
effects of them. 


C 2 LET- 


rr 


On Diver ſtons. 


T is laid down as a principle of action by moſt 
young people of fortune, that there is no enjoy- 
ment of life without diverſion: and this is now car- 
ried to ſuch exceſs, that pleaſure ſeems to be the 
great object which has taken place of every other. 
The miſtake is very unhappy, as I intend to ſhew by 
taking the other fide of the queſtion, and proving 

that there is no enjoyment of life without work. 
The words commonly uſed to ſignify play, are 
theſe four; relaxation, diverſion, amuſement, and 
recreation. The idea of relaxation is taken from a 
bow, which muſt be unbent when it is not wanted, 
to keep up its ſpring. Diverſion ſignifies a turning 
aſide from the main purpoſe of a journey, to fee 
ſomething that is curious and out of the- way. 
Amuſement means an occaſional forſaking of the 
Muſes, when a ſtudent lays aſide his books. Re- 
| creation is the refreſhing of the ſpirits when they 
are exhauſted with labour, ſo that they may be 
| ready 
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ready in due time to reſume it again. From theſe 
conſiderations it follows; that the idle man, who 
has no work, can have no play; for how can he 
be relaxed who is never bent? how can he turn 
out of the road, who is never in it? how can he 
leave the Muſes who is never with them? how can 
Play refreſh. him who is never exhauſted with bu- 
When diverſion becomes the buſineſs of life, its 
nature is changed. All reſt preſuppoſes labour; 
and the bed is refreſhing to a weary man; but when 
a man is confined to his bed, he is miſerable, and 
wiſhes himſelf out of it. He that has no variety 
can have no enjoyment; he is ſurfeited with 
pleaſure, and, in the better hours of reflexion, 
would find a refuge in labour itſelf. And, 
indeed, I | apprehend there is not. a more miſer- 
able, as well as a more worthleſs being, than 
a young man of fortune who has nothing to do 
but to find ſome new way of doing acthing. A 
ſentence is paſſed upon all poor men, that if they 
do not work they ſhall not eat; and it takes effect, 
in part, againſt the rich, who, if they are not uſe- 
ful in ſome reſpect to the public, are pretty ſure to 
become burthenſome to themſelves. This bleſſing 
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goes along with every [uſeful employment, it 


keeps a man upon good terms with himſelf, and 
conſequently in good ſpirits, and in a capacity of 
pleaſing, and being pleaſed with every innocent 
gratification. As labour is neceſſary to procure an 
appetite to the body, there muſt alſo be ſome pre- 
vious exerciſe of the mind to prepare it for enjoy- 
ment; indulgence on any other terms is falſe in 
itſelf, and ruinous in its conſequences z mirth de- 
generates into ſenſeleſs riot, and F ſoon 
terminates in corruption. | | 
If we compare the different lots of mankind, we 
ſhall find that happineſs is much more equally diſtri- 
buted thanwe are apt to think whenwe judge by out- 
ward appearance. 'The induſtrious poor have, in many 
reſpects, more enjoyment of life, than the idler ſort 
of gentry, who, by their abuſe of liberty and wealth, 
fall into temptations and ſnares ; and in the immo- 
derate purſuit of imaginary pleaſures, find nothing 
in the end butreal bitterneſs. The remedy of all is in 
this ſhort ſentence, to be uſeful is to be happy.” 
If Eugenio had followed the profeſſion for which 
his father intended him, he might now have 
been alive, and a happy member of ſociety : but 
his father dying when he was young, he uſed his 


liberty 
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liberty (as he called it) and threw himſelf upon the 
world 3 as a man of leiſure with a ſmall fortune. His 
idleneſs expoſed him to bad company, who were 
idle like himſelf ; they led him into extravagance 
extravagance led him to gambling, as a laſt reſort 
for the repairing of his fortune ; but it had a con- 
trary effect, and completed his ruin: his diſap- 
pointments made him quarrelſome, and a quar- 
rel brought on a duel, in which he loſt his life 
at fiye· and- twenty. In this ſhort account of Eu- 
genio you have the hiſtory of many young men of 
this. age, who are bewitched with the ideas of 
liberty and pleaſure; but with this difference, chat 
ſome are deſtroyed by others, and ſome —y 
themſelyes. | | 

The progreſs is much the ſame ER a nation as 
with an individual; when they riſe from poverty, 
activity, and induſtry, to improvement, eaſe, and 
elegance, they ſink into indolence and luxury, 

which bring on a fever and a delirium, till having 
| quarrelled among themſelves, and turned their ſwords 
againſt one- another, they fall by a ſort of political 
ſuicide, or become a prey to ſome foreign enemy, 
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On Neven. 
HEN you read for amuſement, let your mind 


be turned as much as poſſible to the real 
tranſactions of human life, as they are repreſented 


and commented upon by wiſe and faithful hiſtorians; 
and beware of throwing away your time, as too 
many now do, by giving yourſelf up to trifling 
works of imagination, of which there is a deluge 
in the preſent age, to the ſubverſion of common 
ſenſe, and the general corruption of our 2225 
and morals. | 
While I was in the ſhop of a ſenſible book- 
ſeller in the country, a young man preſented 
himſelf, who came for ſome volumes of a novel. 
As ſoon as he had turned his back, „Sir, (ſaid 
the bookſeller) our trade is now in a manner re- 


duced to this one article of letting out novels : that 


young man has read half the novels in my collec- 
tionz and when he has finiſhed his ſtudies, by 
reading 
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reading the other half, the ignorance he brought 
into my ſhop would have done him more good than 
the knowledge he will carry out of it.“ Many 
other occurrences have led me to reflect on this 
faſhion, which has increaſed ſo much of late years, 
as nearly to ſwallow up all other reading ; like the 
lean kine of Pharaoh, Which ſwallowed up all the 
fat ones, and did not look the better for it. 

_ Conſider, therefore, before your judgment is cor- 
rupted, that moſt novels are exccedingly lean in 
their matter, to ſay the beſt of them. Many of 
them are the cold productions of people who write 
for the faſhion (with as much indifference as milli- 
ners make caps), without any materials worth com- 
municating. Others are the offspring of a rambling 
fancy, which puts together a ſtring of incidents, 
not one degree above the tea-table, and of no more 
real concern than if they were to hold you by the 
ears, as ſome tireſome people do, with an wh 
of their dreams; indeed many of them are but the 
waking dreams of thoſe who know neither the world 
nor themſelves. Many of them alſo are mean imi- 40 
tations, which affect the ſtyle and manner of more 


ſucceſsful compoſitions, Some of them are void of — 
g { 
all 
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26 On Novels. 
all regular deſign, and made up of heterogeneous 
parts, which have no dependence upon one another. 


| ut qui ſplendeat unus et alter 
Aſſuitur pannus e—_mmmm | 


And thus they become like the party-coloured jacket | 
of a fool upon the ſtage of a mountebank, who ſets 
the rabble a-gape with the low and inſipid wonders 
he has collected, to detain them in his company, 
and draw the money out of their pockets. | 
It were well if the reading of novels were no- 
thing worſe than the loſs of time and money, tho” 
this is bad enough ; but young people will not 
eſcape ſo; it has generally a bad effect upon the 
mind, and, in ſome inſtances, a fatal effect 
upon the morals and fortune. In novels, plays, and 
romances (for they have all the ſame general objeQ, 
which is amuſement ) good and evil are diſguiſed by 
falſe colourings and unjuſt repreſentations. The 
end is, 10 pleaſe ; and how is this end to be ab- 
tained ? Nothing will pleaſe looſe people but 1 
trigues and looſe adventures: nothing will pleaſe | 
the unlettered profligate but blaſphemous ſneers 
upon religion and the holy ſcriptures: nothing will 

pleaſe 
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pleaſe the vicious but the palliation of vice and the 
contempt of virtue : therefore, noveliſts and comic 
writers who ſtudy popularity, either for praiſe or 
profit, mix up vice with amiable qualities, to cover 
and recommend it, while virtue is compounded with 
ſuch ingredieats as have a natural tendency to make 
1t odious. 'Theſe tricks are put upon the public 
every day, and they take thoſe for their benefaQtors 
who thus impoſe upon them. 

But novels vitiate the taſte while they corrupt 
the manners : through a defire of captivating the 
imagination, they fly above nature and reality 
their characters art all overcharged, and their in- 
cidents boil over with improbabilities and abſurdi- 
ties. The imagination, thus fed with wind and fla- 
tulence, loſes its reliſh for truth, and can bear no- 
thing that is ordinary : ſo that the reading of novels 
is to the mind what dram-drinking is to the body; 
the palate is vitiated, the ſtomach is ſqueamiſh, the 
Juices are corrupted, the digeſtion is ſpoiled, and 
life can be kept up only by that which is ſupernatu- 
ral and yiolent. The gameſter who accuſtoms him- 
ſelf to violent agitations, can find no pleaſure unleſs 


his paſſions are all kept upon the ſtretch, like the 


rigging 
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rigging of a ſhip in a ſtorm; his amuſement is in 
racks, tortures, and even madneſs itſelf : and ſuch 
is the taſte of thoſe who habituate their imaginations 
to the flights and extravagancies of modern ro- 
mances. ng 
It is a certain proof that a nation is become dege- 
nerate in ſenſe, in learning, in economy, in mo- 
rals, and in religion, when they are running thus 
after ſhadows, and neglecting all that is uſeful and 
valuable in life. The polite author of the Travels 
of Cyrus, deſcribing the ſtate of the Medes when 


their empire was declining, gives a lively picture of 


that literary corruption which is the never-failing 
attendant upon luxury and a diſſolution of morals : 
Solid knowlege was looked upon as contrary to 
o delicacy of manners; agreeable trifling, fine-ſpun 


thoughts, and lively ſallies of imagination, were 


* the only kinds of wit admired there: no ſort of 


<« writing pleaſed but amuſing fictions ; where a 


<* perpetual ſucceſſion of events ſurpriſed by their 


variety, without improving the underſtanding, or 


s ennobling the heart.“ 


I have ſometimes been ſtruck with the reflexion, 


.that few writers, who forge a ſeries of events, look 


upon 
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cpoti ar atddimpt in 1 ſerious ches WiAeotifiier 
the hazard of the undertaking ; how they are in 
continual danger of giving us falſe notions of the 
conſequences of human actions, and of miſre- 
preſenting the ways of Divine Providence; for 
the ways of men, ſo far as they are paſſive under 
the conſequences of their own actions, are the ways 
of God. When we confine ourſelves to real life, 
and are content with deſcribing facts, with the 
conſequences that actually followed them, we may 
be unable to trace the deſigns of Providence, but 
then we do not miſrepreſent them; and the time 
will come when God will be juſtified in all thoſe 
complicated events, which we are unable now to 
reconcile with the known laws of juſtice and good= 
neſs. But when we dare to ſettle the fate of ima- 
ginary characters, we take the providence of God 
out of his hands, aſſuming an office for which no 
man is fit, and in which he cannot miſcarry with= 
out ſome danger to himſelf and others: for ex- 
ample; a writer may even mean well, and yet thro 


ſhort-fightedneſs and miſtake, may bring virtue into 


diſtreſs under ſuch circumſtances as Providence, 
perhaps, never did or will, and thereby may bring 
F diſ- 
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diſcouragements upon virtue, and even throw it 
into deſpair; he may give to vice that ſucceſs which 
it never had, or will have, ſo long as God governs 
the world. | e | ; 

To counterbalance this danger, Lord Bacon ob- 
ſerves, that, in works of imagination there is 
liberty of repreſenting virtue and vice in their pro- 
per colours, with their proper rewards, and to cor- 
re&, as it were, the common courſe of things, and 
ſatisfy the principles of juſtice, by which the mind 
of a reader is influenced.” In this reſpect, works 
of genius have an advantage above real hiſtory, and 
may be admitted, provided the writer himſelf is of 
ſound judgment, and influenced by principles of 
truth and juſtice. | 
If, when you have weighed theſe things together, 

you ſhould ſuſpect that I have been too nice and 
| ſevere, conſider that it is better to err on the fide 
of caution and prudence; and that I may ſay for 
myſelf what the apoſtle ſaid upon a like occaſion, 
1 am jealous over you with a godly jealouſy. 

Upon the whole, life is a ſerious thing, and all 
events are at God's diſpoſal; and as the good and 
evil of this world, tranſient and momentary as it is, 

ſtands 


— 
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ſtands connected with the good and evil of the 
next, which is perpetual, it is dangerous to trifle 
with it, as they are tempted to do, who addreſs 
themſelves only to the paſſions of men, without 
having any principles of truth and juſtice to re- 
ſtrain them. I do not ſay, that you ſhould abſtaia 
from all fiction, as ſuch, for there is much pro- 
fitable fiction. I could name ſeveral things which 

you may read in this way with ſafety and improve- 
ment: Gil Blas is a romance of the firſt claſs, in 
excellent French, diſtinguiſhed by many capital 
ſtrokes of good ſenſe and original wit; the narra- 
tive of Rolando, the captain of the robbers, when 
we conſider the character and profeſſion of the per- 
ſon who delivers it, is one of the higheſt-wrought 
ſatires upon the follies of parental indulgence in 
education that is any where to be met with. I 
mean therefore to give you warning, that as fiction 
is now managed in plays and novels, it is proper to 
be upon your guard againſt it. And let me caution 
you againſt all ſuch productions of wit as make too 
free with religion, even with the errors of it; the 
mind by ſporting with great ſubjects, will be ac- 
cuitomed to make diſhonourable affociations, and 


to 
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0 lose much of that veneration which is due to 
things of eternal moment. I queſtion whether any 
man can read Swifts Tale of a Tub, or Don Puevedds 


| Viſont, without finding himſelf the worfe for it. 


In regard to all ſuch indiſcreet applications of wit, 
every young ſtudent may guard his mind and rec- 
tify his judgment, by reading Mr. Colliers View of | 
the Profaneneſs and Immorality of the Engliſh Stage; 
a book which brought Dryden himſelf to repent- 
ance, and does indeed beggar every work upon 
the ſame argument; it is the triumph of wit over 
ſcurrility; of piety over profaneneſs ; of learning 
over ignorance ; and of chriſtianity over atheiſm. - 

There is a practice common with our fabuliſts, 
moraliſts, and romance writers, which is contrary 
ko fact and nature, and therefore is abfurd in itſelf, 
while it is diſreſpectful and injurious to true reli- 
gion, though it wonderfully captivates the fancy of 
ſome people, who admire what is exotic, without 
conſidering whether it is reaſonable ; ; our writers 


have a favourite practice of recommending wifdom 


and morality, and many admirable virtues, to chriſ- 


tian readers, in a Turkſþ dreſs ; but is it not diſ- 
honeſt to give to the koran the honour of thoſe 


T. 


ſenti- 
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ſentiments, and that illumination, which the author 
himſelf derived from an higher ſource ? It ought to 
raiſe our indignation to ſee, the imagery, eloquence, 
and purity of the ſeripture, giving dignity to the 
antichriſtian ſpirit of Mahometan infidels. This is 
an offence of the ſame kind with what ſome learned. 
exitics have ſuppoſed to have been prohibited under 
the terms of the third commandment, thou ſhalt 
« not apply the name of God to a vanity, that is, to 
“an heathen idol.” And it ſeems not much leſs 
injurious, to take the pure and exalted doctrines of 
the Chriſtian philoſophy, and put them into the 
mouths of narrow-minded, barbarous, bigotted, ma · 
licious, illiterate Muſulmen, by ſuppoſing them to 
talk and moralize in the ſuperior ſtrain of a well- 
informed Chriſtian; and to invigorate their ſpeech 
with the powers of learning, like claſſical ſcholars 
who have ſtudied oratory and elegance all their. 
lives; though the Turk is a profeſſed enemy to lite- 
rature.. This plan expoſes us to another inconve- 
nience ; that if we ſpeak in character, we muſt ſpeak 
with veneration of the religion of Mahomet, and call 
it our moſt holy faith; and the impoſtor who invented 
it muſt be, our holy prophet; which though it 1s but 
fiction, yet ſuch is the weakneſs of the human mind, 

D and 
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and the force of cuſtom, that we may tell lies, or 
hear them told, till we believe them; and ſpeak 
reſpectfully of Mahomet, till we think but meanly 
of the Goſpel. The Adventurer has great merit as 
a work of moral inſtruction and entertainment, and 
may be read with great advantage by young perſons 
who would be aware of the ways of the world, and 
the ſnares that are laid to ruin innocence: in many 
reſpects the Adventurer i is ſuperior to the Spectator, 
and the author ſeems to have written with an 
excellent intention: but he has too frequently'in- 
dulged that idle humour of laying his ſcenes upon 
Turkiſh ground, and conveying his __ In 
Turkiſh attire. : 


'The lives of men famous in their generation, 28 | 
ſaints, martyrs, ſcholars, philoſophers, ſoldiers; and 
of thoſe alſo who were ſingularly infamous, as im- 
poſtors, thieves, murderers, tyrants, uſurpers, &c. 
if faithfully repreſented, will inſtruct while they 
entertain, and exhibit good and evil in their true 
colours, to much better effect than the thin-ſpun, 
long-winded letters of Richardſon, the incoherent 
| ramblings of Sterne, or the low ſcenes of Smol- 
lett, &c. which leave behind them but little worth 
retaining. 


LET- 


v 
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On the Uk of Mathematical Learning. 


D member of the univerſity of Oxford be- 
ing directed by his tutor to the ſtudy of 


Euclid's Elements with the reſt of his claſs, remon- 


ſtrated againſt it to his companions as a uſeleſs 
undertaking: © What,” ſaid he, © does the man think 
* my father intends me for a carpenter?” Many 


other ſcholars of more wit than experience are 
under the ſame miſtake : they think the mathema- 
tical ſciences are of no benefit, but to thoſe who are 
to make either a practical or a profeſſional uſe of 
them. It muſt be owned, that their application to 
the buſineſs of life is chiefly in mechanics, aſtro- 


nomy, navigation, perſpeCtive, the military arts 


of fortifying and attacking of places, ſurveying of 
land, and the like. And where would be the 
harm, if a gentleman of fortune, who has leiſure to 
know every thing, ſhould know ſome of theſe 


things? But the uſe of mathematical learning is by 
7 D 2 a no 
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no means confined to practical arts and neceſſary 
computations: it 1s eminently ſerviceable to improve 
and ſtrengthen the intellectual faculties, and ren- 
der them more fit for every kind of ſpeculation. 
Geometry is q ſort of logic, wherein quantities are 
the objects of argumentation: and the method of 
| arguing is ſo ſtrict, that the order of a demonſtra- 
tion cannot be followed without that unremitting 
attention, which, when it once becomes habitual 
to the mind, will be transferred to all other fubjects. 
The memory will be better able on every occaſion 
to aſſiſt the judgment in comparing what went be- 
fore with what comes after, and thence deducing a 
conclufion with preciſion: Logic teaches the art of 
deducing ſome third propoſition from the compari- 
ſon of two others in a ſyllogiſm: but a geometrical 
demonſtration being frequently a ſeries of ſuch 
ſyllogiſms, habituates the underſtanding to a more 
orderly- arrangement of complicated ideas; for if 
the order is broken the proof is deficient. - Method 
is of the firſt importance in all. ſubjeQs, to give a 
diſcourſe the two excellencies of force and perſpi- 
cuity z/ and no practice is ſo proper to communicate 
this art of methedizing as the forms of reaſoning in 
geometry. We have a remarkable inſtance of the 
| | efficacy 
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eſſicacy of this practice in the theological writings ' 
of Dr. Barrow; to whoſe ſkill in geometry it may 
be impated in great meaſtire, that he has divided 
and diſpoſed his ſubjects with fo much art and 
judgment, as to echauſt their matters ** — 
them intelligible in every part. bin 


But even to omit this analogical all of geometry, 
the ſcience is neceſſary in itfelf to give an under- 
ſtanding of many things, which ought to be'known - 
by men of a liberal education. Geography can be- 
underſtood but very iniperfectly without it: and 
the arts of projecxion, which teach us how to repre- 
ſent the face of the world in perſpective, are as en- 
tertaining as they are uſeful. Every curious mind 
muſt be delighted with the operations of trigonome- 
try; which enables us to meaſure with certainty 
ſuch quantities and diſtances as are inacceſſible > 
which to an ignorant perſon ſeems impoſſible, as if 
there were ſome magic in the work: but it is the 
general object of all mathematical reaſoning, from 
known quantities to find others that are unknown, 
by means of certain relations fubſiſting between 
them. 


There is ſearcely any thing in nature more won- 
derful to a contemplative perſon, and more worthy 
WT D 3 to 
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to be ſtudied, than the effect of certain proportions 
in the theory of muſic, which can never be exa- 
mined and underſtood without ſome. knowledge of 
the doctrine concerning the compoſition and reſolu- 
tion of ratios, a curious and uſeful branch of the 
| mathematics. Pythagoras was ſo captivated with 
the mathematical ſections of a muſical ſtring, and 
| their practical application to ſome other arts, that he 
is reported to have exhorted his diſciples, as he lay 
upon his death-bed, to ſtudy the monochord. And 
all this, as a matter of contemplation, for the im- 
provement and enlargement of the mind, is worth 
the attention of a ſcholar, though he never intends 
to ſtrike a note of muſic all the days of his life. 
How ignorant, and even barbarous, would it be in a. 
gentleman of education to remonſtrate, that all this 
is nothing to him, becauſe his father did not intend 
him for a fiddler! wa 
In philoſophy, eſpecially under the preſent ſtate of 
\ it, the uſe of mathematical learning is unqueſtion- 
able. What gentleman of taſte would not envy _ 
Sir George Shuckburgh for his late learned labours 
upon the Alps, where he had the opportunity of 
trying ſo many curious experiments, by an applica- | 
tion of the preſent theory of that uſeful inſtrument 
the 


| 
| 
* 
. 
. 


the barometer, as improved by Mr. De Luc? but no 
gentleman can be qualified to amuſe himſelf and 
ſerve the public in that way, without ſome conſider- 
able ſkill in calculation, the experiments being very 
intricate; and abounding with niceties which muſt 
be accurately underſtood and attended to. 

A courſe of the -moſt ingeniouſly contrived ex- 
periments on the velocity of projectiles, and the re- 
fiſtance of the air to bodies moving ſwiftly © in it, 
were invented by the late Mr. Robins the engineer, 
which for their elegance are by no means beneath 
the admiration of a ſcholar; who will never repent - 
of the labour neceſſary for underſtanding them. 
They have been farther carried on very lately from 
ſmall arms to ordnance by Dr. Hutton, a member of 
the Royal Society. Whatever the value of theſe 
experiments may be in themſelves (and they are 
chiefly valuable to military artiſts) they have had at 
leaſt one good effect, in which all men of literature 
have an intereſt ; they have given occaſion to a diſ- 
courſe from the late worthy preſident Sir John 
Pringle, which for its learning, curioſity, elegance 
of ſtyle, and propriety of oratory, muſt be m 
by . as a pattern in that kind of writing. 
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- Now I have carried you thus far into the uſts of 
mathematical learning, let me warn you againſt the 
danger we are under from the abuſes of it. Mans 
kind are very ingenious in uſing things; and they 
are almoſt as ingenious in abuſing them. That 
great and good man Biſhop Berkeley brought a 
heavy charge againſt the mathematicians of his age; 
firſt, becauſe they deviated wantonly, and with 
ſome perplexity and apparent contradiction, into a 
boundleſs field of uſeleſs ſubtilties. And ſecondly, 
becauſe many of them were found to be ill affected 
to the greateſt ſubjects of religion, which are in- 
finitely more important in human life. It has been 
ſaid that he carried the matter too far, and laid 
himſelf open to the criticiſms of his adverſaries : 
but he had too much learning and too much acute- 
neſs to make himſelf ridiculous in the management 
of any argument. There was ſome foundation of 
truth in what he advanced: for if the mind is not 
upon its guard, a mathematician is diſpoſed to look 
for that ſort of ſenſible demonſtration in other ſub- 
jets, which is to be found only when we reaſon 
about quantities 3 and therefore he rejets much 
truth with a high hand; as if it were deficient in 
point of evidence: which is unreaſonable and abſurd. 
I am 
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I am as perfectly convinced, that there was ſuch 
2 man as Julius Czſar, and that he was'murdered 
in the Capitol at Rome, as I am chat the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two tight ones: 
but 1 am not convinced upon the fame kind of 
evidence: I cannot prove it by lines and angles. 
Whit then? I can no more doubt of the one than 
of the other: but I believe the one on viſible defs 
criptive evidence, depending upon certain axioms, or 
undeniable truths relating to quantities: and 1 
delle ve the other on undeniable teſtimony, and the 
coins fubſiſting every where at this day, which beat 
his image and ſuperſcription, as alſo by his writings, 
which no man living was able to forge. I muſt 
therefore believe that there really was ſuch  petſon, 
or Icould ſoon ſhewyou, that Imuſt believe ſotnething 
more incredible; and that would be juſt as Itrational 
as to deny a geometrical propoſition 8 its own 
| ger evidence. 

The ingenious Mr. Robins above 5 184 who 
as a mathematician, a dextfous experimentaliſt, and 
a writer of a clear and claſſical ſtyle, was equal to 
moſt men living, was ſo unaccountably wild in his 
reaſonings on ſome other ſubjects, that I have been 
told, he held the doctrine of future puniſhment to 
| 4 | ; be 
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be a fable, becauſe he could not ſee a ſoul burned of 
Charing-croſs : as if the ſcripture could not be true, 
becauſe it is not a book of geometry; or there could 
be no future ſtate, becauſe we cannot prove it by an 
air pump. De Moivre, another eminent mathema- 


| tician, who left France as a Proteſtant refugee, is 


ſaid to have derided himſelf afterwards for leaving 
his country to preſerve his religion, which he loſt 
paſt recovery when he had been ſome time in Eng- 
land. I had occahon once to enquire after a great 
proficient in mathematical learning, whoſe works I 
had ſeen while I had no knowledge of his perſon. 
My -bookſeller - at London, of whom I enquired, 
gave me a particular account of him; adding to 
the reſt, that he was a rue mathematician, for he was 
a great reprobate, and every word he ſpoke was attended 
with an oath. I mention this, to ſhew, that a notion 
had gone abroad, whether juſtly or not, that the ge- 


neralityof mathematicians are diſpoſed, as fuch, to ir- 


religion and profaneneſs. Two reaſons may be given 
for this, ſuppoſing it to be true. The mathematics are 
open to ſtudents who have not had the advantages 
of a liberal education, and want the aſſiſtance of 
collateral learning to open their minds, and keep 
them within the: bounds of truth and modeſty. 

And 
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And as the faſhion of the laſt and preſent age, 
with the fame ſo juſtly attributed to our great 
Newton, have placed the mathematical ſciences ſo 
much higher than they uſed to be in the ſcale of 
literature, ſtudents who excel in-them are un- 
der a temptation, incident to us all, to over-rate 
themſelves and their knowledge. Thus they fall 
into vanity, pedantry, narrow-mindedneſs, and ſcep- 
ticiſm; negleCting and even deſpiſing all other learn- 
ing, which is equally, and, in ſome reſpects more 
valuable, for improving the heart and rectifying the 
judgment: ignorant of things, with which they 
are moſt intimately concerned; and placing all their 
pride in a ſort of learning, to the exereiſe of which 
perhaps, they will never be called, when they come | 
forth into the buſineſs of life. One thing I would 
| whiſper-in the ear of fcepticiſm before I quit the 
preſent ſubject, which is this; that the more a 
man knows, the farther he ſees into truth: as he 
ſees farther into truth, the objects of his belief will 
be continually increaſing: and therefore Doubting, 
as ſuch, is not a ſign of wiſdom: as he advanees 


in knowledge, he will find by * that he 
doubted from ignorance. 


"LE 


| 
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L E 1 T E R vnn. 


On Reading and Pronunciation. 


70 U are ſenſible we have taken ſome pains, 
and with good reaſon, in the practice of read- 
ing with propriety. It is a matter of the laſt im- 
portance in education, though too generally ne- 
glected: in public ſchools it is ſeldom thought of. 
Several years are ſpent in charging the memory with 
words, while few days are employed in forming the 
voice and judgment to utter them in a n 1 


ügreeable manner. 


Aſcholar may be ſuch in theory, when his head is 


ſtored with languages, and he can interpret the 


writings of the Greeks and Romans; but he is n6 
ſcholar in practice till he can expreſs his own ſenti 
ments in a good ſtyle, and ſpeak them in a proper 


manner. A mathematician underſtands the ratio- 
nale of muſical ſounds; but the muſician, who 


charms the ear, and touches the paſſions; is he who 
can combine ſounds agreeably, according to the 
n rules 
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nules of art in compoſition, and perform them well 
upon an inſtrument : the dead :philoſopliy of muſe 
in the head of a mathematician, is like-the learning 
af a Greek and Latin ſcholar, who-can neither write 
nor read; and there are many ſuch to be found. 
There are two great faults in reading which 
people fall into naturally; and there is another 
fault which is the work of art, as bad, in my opi- 


nion, as either of the former: it is EEK with 
thoſe who are untaught, or ill taught, or have a 
bad ear, to read in a lifeleſs inſipid tane, without | 
any of thoſe artificial turnings of the voice which 
give force and grace to what is delivered. When 2 
boy takes a book into his hand he quits his natural 
ſpeech, and either falls into a whining canting tone, 
ar aſſumes a ſtiff and formal manner, which has 
neither life nor meaning. Obſerve the ſame boy 
when he is at play with his companions, diſputing, 
reaſoning, accuſing, or applauding, and yau will 
hear him utter all his words. with the fexures 
Which are proper to the occaſion, as nature and 


paſſion, and the matter dictates. Why does he not 
read as forcibly as he ſpeaks? This he would ſoon 

do, if he were to conſider, that reading is but an- 

other ſort of talking. He that reads, talks out of a 

8 : book ; 


book; and he that talks, reads without book ; this 
is all. the difference: therefore let a boy conſider 
Vith himſelf, how he would talk what he is read- 


ing, and then he will drop the formal tone he had 


aſſumed, and pronounce. eaſily and naturally. _ 

The ſenſe of a paſſage depends ſo much on the 
| emphaſis with which it is uttered, that if you read 
without emphaſis the matter is dead and unaffect- 


ing: if vou lay it on the wrong word, you alter 
the ſenſe. Examples may be given of ſentences 
which' have as many meanings as words when the 


emphaſis i is differently placed. Thus, if the queſtion 
were aſked, De you ride to London to-day + ? Place the 
accent on the firſt word, the ſenſe is, Do you ? Or 

do you not ? Tf you place it on the ſecond, it means, 
Do you go yourſelf ; or does ſomebody elſe go for you? 
Lay it on the third, it means, Do you go on horſeback, 
er en foot, dec. ? On the fourth, it aſks, whether you 
go /o far as London, or only part of the way? On the 
fifth, it is, do vou ride to London, or to' fome ether 
place? If y you lay it on the two lat, it aſks, whe- 
| cher! you go there te- day, or at ſome other time? a 
This trite example i 18 ſufficient to ſhew, that you 
| muſt. underſtand the meaning of a ſentence before 


85 you can pronounce it right; and that if you pro- 


nounce 
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nounce it wrong, the meaning cannot be-under- 
ood by another perſon. To hear any one reading 

in a ſingle unvaried note or monotone;- without 
expreſſing the ſenſe, is like looking upon a right 
nne which has no variety of flexure to entertain 
the eye: and if he reads with a falſe emphaſis, 
he makes the ſenſe abſurd and ridiculous. Many 
inſtances have been reported to illuſtrate this ab- 
ſurdity. They tell us of a reader, who in deliver- 
ing that paſſage of ſcripture from the reading deſk, 
© he ſaid unto them, ſaddle the aſs, and they ſad- 

* dled him,” unfortunately laid the accent on the 
laſt word; by which the ſentence was made to 
lignify, that the man was ſaddled inſtead of his 
beaſt. | | | 
The want of art and ſkill, eſpecially in a matter 


where it is of real conſequence, is unpardon- 
able in a perſon of a liberal education: but it is 
equally offenſive to read with too much art. Negaid 
nimis, is to be obſerved here as in other caſes. Affec- 
tation is diſguſting wherever it is to be found; it 
betrays a want of judgment in the ſpeaker, and none 
ever admire it but the illiterate, wid are not pre- 
pared to make proper diſtinctions. We are never 


more 


more. juſtly offended, than when an attempt is 
made $0 ſurpriſe us wich unreaſonable rant, with 
grimace-and diſtortion, and ſuch other emotions 28 
are not juſtified by the matter delivered, and deſtroy 
the effect of it with thoſe. who have judgment to 
ſee through the artifige, When a ſpeaker ſeems 
d expect that I ſhould be ſurpriſed, and I am not; 
when he ſhews me, that he is endeavouring to 
lead my paſſions where they cannot follow, it 
occaſions a very diſagreeable ſenſation. AﬀeRationg 
though it is always out of place, and ſeldom fails 
to defeat its own'intentions, is never more ſo than 
when it appears in the pulpit or the reading deſk ; 
| where it is ſhocking to ſee the airs of the theatre, 
and to hear a preacher enforcing his obſervations 
with the voice of an actreſs expiring upon the 
direc 
What is unnatural cannot be juſt; and nothing 
can be affecting which is not natural. Theres 
fore, in all reading, we muſt have regard to the 
ſenſe, to the matter, and the occaſion : then we ſhall 
read with propriety, and what we deliver will have 
the proper eſſect. : 


One 
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One rule ought never to be forgotten; that the 
wer or ſpeaker ſhould ſeem to feel in bimſelf 
what he delivers to others; 1 vis me flere dolendum 
et i tibi. The principle is certain, and even 
mechanical; for in all machines, no part moves an- 
other without being firſt moved itſelf, This 3s the 
ſoul of all elocution, with which a common beg- 
gar at a door has the powers of an orator, and 
without which, all the rules of art are cold and 
inſignificant. A barrel-organ can be made to play 
a moſt elaborate piece of muſic truly and correct- 
ly ; but the ſounds want that animation which they 
 peceive. from the finger of a living player, who is 
himſelf delighted with what he is performing. 
For practice in reading, a plain narrative has not 
variety enough to exerciſe the different turns of the 
voice: ſpeeches, reaſonings, controverſies, and dia- 
logues are more proper; and there is great choice 
in the ſcriptures. The ſpeeches of St. Paul to 
Agrippa, Feſtus, and the Jews ; his reaſonings in the 
Epiſtle to the Romans ; the converſation of the Jews 
with the man that was born blind; are all excel- 
lent to teach propriety and force of expreſhon. 
* of the Night-thoughts of Dr. Young are ſo 
. | E difficult, 
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difficult, that they cannot be expreſſed without ſome 
ſtudy and a perfect underſtanding of the ſenſe; but 
when underſtood, they will contribute much to far- 
ther improvement. I am cautious of recommending 
ſpeeches in plays; not only becauſe the matter is 
too often corrupting, but becauſe there is danger 
of falling from thence into an affected over-ſtrained 
manner, which is always to be avoided. ; 

The proſe pieces of Swift are ſo correct and humor- 

ous, and are ſtored with ſuch variety of ſpeech, rea- 
ſoning, and dialogue, that they cannot be read with- 
out advantage; and therefore I would recommend 
them to your peruſal for this purpoſe. In a future 


letter I ſhall give you ſome advice about ſtyle and 
compoſition. | 


6319 00 
LETTER VIII. 
On Syle. 


Y a ſtyle in writing we mean that language i in 

which an author expreſſes the matter he is 

writing upon; and a good ſtyle is conſtituted by 

proper words in proper places. 

A complete ſentence is called a add; which 

conſiſts of ſeveral members or clauſes, and thoſe 

members are compoſed of ſingle words. Short 

periods are fit for light and familiar compoſi- 

tions, as epiſtles and dialogues. Long periods | 
are proper to more grave and ſtately diſcourſes, as 

ſet ſpeeches, hiſtorical narrations, and moral or 

theological eſſays. It is a great point of art, and 

requires much experience, to accommodate the | 
length and form of a period to the matter treated | 
of, or the particular paſſion to which the writer ad- 


B 


dreſſes himſelf. Theſe are niceties which I ſhall 
not dwell upon, as belonging more properly to the 
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figures of rhetoric; but give you, inſtead of them, 
this general rule, that no period ought to be ſo 
Tong, of lo complicated, as to be obſcure z for djrk- 
neſs in language, like the darkneſs of the night, 
takes away the ſight of all objects, ſo that they are 
without effect, however great and excellent they 


may be in themſelves. To avoid this evil, be ſure 
that you underſtand the connexion of what vou 


ſay, and and forbear to embarraſs your ſentences with 
frequent and impertinent parentheſes, which hap- 


pen only becauſe your ideas are not regularly diſ- 


poſed in your mind when vou commit them to 
paper. Vou muſt alſo be clear in the grammar of 
your expreſſions, for falſe grammar defiles a ſen- 


tence, and admits of no apology. The beſt word 


you can uſe to denote any thing, is that word which 
is applied to it in the common converſation of thoſe 
who ſpeak correctly in their own language. Is. 
there is a native Enghſh word for your purpoſe, 


always uſe it in preference to one of Greek or Ro- 


man extraction. You cannot imagine how the 
ſenſe of any diſcourſe. i is weakened by ſuperfluous 
words, unneceſſary epithets, and far-fetched ex- 
preſſions. Nothing but pedantry and affeCtation 

| can 
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can tempt you to uſe debility inſtead of weakneſs; 
flokidity for fooliſhneſs; of paerility for ckildiſhneſs; 
utilefs perhaps; on fome oecalions, when we are 
dfiven to a variety of ternis to avoid the poverty 
of repetition. A curious ehete of fine words; for 
te embelliſhment of our diction upen a common 
ſubject, is as diſguſting as an affected theatrical air 
in pronunciation, and is analogous to a foppiſſineſs 
of appearance in our perſons : the fop ſlie vs you, 
that he means to be more than a gentleman, and 
a ſcholar. I rannot help being pleaſed and ediſied 
with Mr. Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs, 
Where the attention is kept up by the diſpoſition of 
the ſoenery, and the choice of the matter, which: 
is forcibly and pathetically expreſſed; but I find 
myſelf often hurt by the imtbduction of ſome fine 
word where a plain one would have done better; 
and would have been more proper to the ſolemhity 
of the 6ccahon. In ſome other of his Meditations; 
where the matter is not ſo ſtriking; and more thinly 
{pread, the pedantry is unpardonable,” and the af- 
fectation altogether ſurfeiting, though his manner 
| is greatly admired by perſons of little judgment. 
i 3 If 
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If the mind is ſincete, it cannot be hunting for 
curious terms while it is impreſſed with deep ſenti- 
ments, which will never fail to bring their om 
words with them. When the mind is at the ſame 
time greatly and impertinently employed, it will be 
under the like ſuſpicion with an actreſs upon the 
ſtage, ho is ſeen to be ſolicitous about the. plaits | 
of her clothes, while ſhe is ane — 

horror and deſpair. b 421 

Let me alfo caution. you 1 pedantic innova- 
tions in your Helling, which ſome writers are at- 
tempting to introduce amongſt us. There are in- 
ſtances where a reformation in this reſpect may be 
reaſonable and proper; but I have ſeen many im- 
provements which are improper and abſurd, becauſe 7A 
our derivatives have come down to us from the 
Latin through the medium of the French, and can- 
not be reduced to the Latin itſelf without violence. 
If the principle ſhould be admitted, whither will it 
carry us? If you write ſoriſb inſtead of fouriſb, be- 
cauſe it comes from Noreo, then you ought. alſo to 
write fore, inſtead of flower, becauſe it * from 
fa, _ has no w init, 
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A ſtyle eaſy, pleaſant, correct, and properly 
adorned, is of great value, becauſe it gives life and 
beauty to every ſubject it ſets forth. It is like the 
rich and improved ſoil of a garden, which adds to 
the ſize and form of every vegetable planted in it. 
How much leſs intereſting are the actions of Cæſar, 
when Hirtius has the telling of them: but in his 
own ſtyle there is magic. EN ni 
When a writer has a bad deſign, and would recom- 
monkes us any falſe and dangerous opinions, a good 
ſtyle has a very bad effect; as the ſoil of a garden, 
which improves wholeſome vegetables, gives ſtrength 
and magnitude to weeds, Men of ill principles 
know this; and are therefore very attentive and 
curious: to pleaſe a reader's; eye with elegance of 
expreſſion and propriety of language. A devil un- 
dreſſed would be but little able to make his way in 
this world. * 


Jo form an Engliſh falle, you muſt be conver- 


4 with the beſt Engliſh writers; you muſt not 
only read them, but converſe with them, and live 
with them; weighing their expreſſions and imbib- 
ing their phraſeology into your conſtitution; for 
which purpoſe you will do well if you extract 
GS what 


90 On' Me. 

hat is moſt worthy of obſervation, and place it 
in a collection, that it may remain with yau. 
The authors I would recommend for this purpoſe 
are Bacon, (Lord Verulam,) Swift, South, Sprat, Ad- 
diſon, Roger North, and Dr. Middleton. Lord Bacon 
excels in richneſs of metaphor, and majeſty of dic- 
tion; as you will ſoon diſcover; if you read atten- 
| tively. his Advancement of Learning, a piece. which 

every Engliſh ſcholar ſhould almoft know by heart: 
but as the Engliſh language has received many alte- 
rations fince Bacon's time, fome of his phraſes are 
now too formal and obſolete. © Swift has ſuch vigour, 
clearneſs and plainneſs in his ſtyle as will never be 
exceeded; and his writing may be taken as che 
ſtandard of the Engliſh language. South has ſtrength 
and ornament; and, excluſive of the goodneſs of his 
mattet, is one of the fineſt declaimers in the world. 
Sprat, in his Hiſtory of the Royal Society, is free 
and elegant to the higheſt degree, but rather too 
florid. When it is ſeen that the ſtyle is overmutch 
refined, we think a writer has 2 deſign upor us, and 
take offence at it. Dr. North Maſter of Trinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, next after Barrow, and Greek 
profeffor, was ſo captivated with Sprat's Hiftory, that 
12 * | hat 


Or yl. ” 
he ſaid he would be content to read no other bbok 
for a whole year, if he — acquire 1 the kd 
of that writer *. 1 | 

Roger North is excellent at — : his lan- 
guage is animated, forcible and humorous 3 but he 
is apt to trangreſs by mtroduing exotic words and 
expreſſions. Middleton in his Engliſh is a pattern of 
claſſical art and elegance. The colouring of honeſt 
writers may be compared to the beauties of a flower; 
but Middleton's ornaments are the colours of a ſnake : 


and therefore no young man ſhould venture to 
improve himſelf from ſuch an author, till he is : 
ſettled in his principles, and can diſtinguiſh with 
ſafety between the manner and the * the art 
and the artificer. au 1 
Dryden never wrote much proſe; but what he did 
write is capital in its kind: it is nervous in the aſe, 
and highly adorned in the periods. | 
There is another excellent Engliſh writer but little 
om? Dr. Young the father of the poet, who, in 
his two volumes of NY diſcovers ſuch ſtrength 


ol Life of Sir Dudley and Dr. Joba North, by Roger North, 
Eſq ee 263. 


l 
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and propriety of expreſſion, with ſuch chaſte and 
genuine ornaments of ſtyle, that he muſt charm 
and improve every judicious reader ; for his materials 
are as excellent as the workmanſhip. 
Anſon's Voyage is a fine correct narrative, and a 
| pattern in that ſort of writing: I think it the neareſt 
of any work we have in Engliſh to Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries. In ſome of the proſe pieces of Dr. 
Johnſon, eſpecially his latter political pamphlets, 
you will find all the beauties of ſtyle and expreſſion : 
of which, notwithſtanding ſome very pardonable 
ſingularities, we muſt allow him to be a great ma- 
ſter: and you may depend on him alſo as a friend 
to truth and virtue. His Lives of ſome of our 
Engliſh Poets, lately publiſhed, are inimitably writs 
ten; and while they give you an example of ftyle 
and compoſition, they will place before you, in a 
ſtriking point of view, the inconſiſtency which is 
often found in the human character. They will 
ſhew you, how the powers of wit and profligacy of 
morals, manly literature and childiſh improvidence, 
elegance of ſpeech and roughneſs of manners, 
ſtrength of imagination and abſurdity of principle, 
are tempered together in ſome of the ſons of Par- 


naſſus; 
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naſſus; whence you will infer, that virtue is pre- 
ferable to genius, and that integrity without learn- 
ing is better than learning without ſobriety. 

Our pleaders at the bar, and people of the law, 
having great practice in the Engliſh language, be- 
come well acquainted with the powers of it, and 
many of them have excelled as patterns of Engliſh 
eloquence; of which many great examples occur in 
the charges which are to be found in the State Trials. 

Since the time when I attempted to improve my 
Engliſh, (which I brought very bad from the Univer- 
ſity), ſome new Writers have riſen into fame, ſuch 
as Hume, and others, Who are to be regarded in 
literature as thieves and aſſaſſins are in ſociety, and 
are therefore, to be read with caution, as Middleton 
their kinſman, When truth and elegauce meet 
together, we are ſafe as well as happy 3 but it is 
a dangerous employment, and ſcarcely worth the 
experiment, to gather flowers upon rotten ground, 
where t there is a dirty bottom, which threatens to 
ſwallow us up. 
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Er language has its own n proper forms of 
expreſſion, called idioms, "which mean pro- | 
prieties or peculiarities. It, when you ſpeak or 
write in one language, vou make uſe of che idiom 
proper to another, you are guilty of what is called 
a barbariſm. The term is commonly applied. to 
offences againſt che claſſical modes of ſpeech, eſta⸗ 
| bliſhed by the authority of the beſt writers among 
the 12 or the Greeks. The Greeks arid Ro- 
mans accounted all nations barbarians but them 
ſelves 3 therefore to peak barbarous Latin is t6 
ſpeak in that language with the idiom peculiar to 
the language of ſome other nation. According to 
the idiom of the Engliſh language we uſe the phraſe, 


Zo get by heart, which the Latins expreſs by mandare 


memorie, 


On the Idioma of Language. 6 
memoria, to commit to memory; and recitare memo 
riter, to repeat by memory: but if you were to 
ſpeak in Latin as you do in Engliſh, and ſay gignere. 
curde, you would be guilty of a groſs batbariſm.. 
We ſhould laugh at a Frenchman, who, ſpeaking 
of one that came to an untimely end, ſhould ſay, 
© he did not die his own proper death;“ but in 
French { propre mart is equivalent to what we call 
in Engliſh a natural death. How ridiculous it would 
| found to us in Engliſh, if a Frenchman, hearing 
one calling out with a loud voice, ſhould ſay, © he 
_ cries with his head full;” but ſo they expreſs them« 
ſelves in their own language: Crier a pleine tete, is, 
fo ery with as loud a voice as your head can bear; 
ind crier 4 tue tete, is, to bawl ſo loud as to rend it. 
Languages differ very much in the uſe of the nega- 
tive: in Latin and Engliſh two negatives make an 
affirmativez in Greek, French, and Italian, they 


are ſtill negative; as u ſcrittura non ſapiente, ed 
inſegne egni coſa, © writing knows nothing f Aal. 
does not know nothing), and yet teaches all things. 
It is very uſeful to compare the proverbial idioms of 
different languages. When we ſee how they bave 
adopted different ideas to expreſs the ſame ſenti- 

"""_ 
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ment, and come by ſo many different ways, ſome 


of them very wiſe and ingenious, to the ſame end, 
the proſpects of the mind are greatly opened and 
enlarged. My meaning may be illuſtrated by a 
ſingle inſtancez we ſay in Engliſh, 1% paſs the time 
away ; and gaming, or any other like diverſion, is 
called paſtime : but in French they affix a moral idea 
to the ſame expreſſion, and call it fuer le tems, to 
kill time, as if every vain and uſeleſs employment 


were a ſpecies of murder againſt that which is moſt 


valuable in this world, and dies a natural death 


much ſooner than we could wiſh, and after all will 


certainly rife up againſt us in judgment, 

We commonly uſe the word barbarous to denote 
the cruel ſpirit of uncivilized and ſavage nations; 
but the term originally belonged to confuſion. of 


ſpeech, or the unintelligible language of a ſtrange 


people; and it is ſo applied in the ſcriptures; 1 
know not the meaning of the voice I ſhall be unto him that 


ſpeaketh a barbarian, and he that ſpeaketh ſhall be a 
barbarian unto me. A barbarian, therefore, in the 


primitive ſenſe of the word, is a perſon of a ſtrange 


language: the term itſelf is derived from the word 


Babel, by a ſubſtitution, which is very frequent, of 


ons 
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one liquid conſonant for another; and i it is remark- 
able that the word Babel, as a monument of the 
confuſion which happened there, has paſſed into all 
languages: the Greeks have it in their fageagÞ, 
Rapbanu, for Bala, to flammer z; whence the Latin 
barbarus, balbus, and balbutio; the French babiller ; 
hy Engliſh babble, — &c. 
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on the Uſe of Hiſtory. 


N a former letter I have mentioned hiftory as an 
amuſement; but here I mean to recommend it 
as a ſcience. To perſons of a private ſtation, it is 
not ſo requiſite : but to every gentleman, who may 
be called to an active and public life in the ſervice 


of his country, it is abſolutely neceſſary. 'The higher 
his rank, the more neceſſary is this ſcience : if he 


is a prince, he is under greater obligation to ſtudy 


hiſtory than any of his ſubjects. 
| Hiſtory ſhews us the laws of different countries, 
and the manners of different ages; the principles on 


which empires have riſen to power and greatneſs, 


and the errors by which they have declined and 


fallen into decay. It teaches us the fatal effects of 
inteſtine diviſions, whether arifing from the mer- 
cenary views of ſelf-intereſt and ambition, or from 
viſionary ideas of liberty and falſe principles of po- 
licy. Theſe things are worth the conſideration of 


Engliſh- 
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Engliſhmen at all times, eſpecially at preſent. I 
am ſorry to ſay it of our own countrymen, (who in 
the main are a ſenſible and . generous people ;) but, 
they are factious by nature, and are encouraged to 

| oppoſition by their education. Thoſe falſe ideas of 
liberty, government, and power, of which we are 


now reaping the. fruits, have been unhappily pro- 


pagated among them for many years paſt, and with 
as much aſſiduity as if the ſalvation of the people 
had depended upon them. From the doctrines of 
Algernon Sydney and Mr. Locke, which have ſo 
long been held in admiration, rebellion hath grown 
up as naturally as thorns and thiſtles ſpring from 
their proper ſeeds. We had reaſon to expect, that 
ſome learned perſon of abilities and good principles 


would have ſhewed us the fallacy of thoſe doc- 


trines: but they were exploded long ago by an 
able writer, whoſe work being unpopular at the 
time of its publication, when parties ran very high 
in this country, hath fallen into oblivion. Hiſto- 
ry may in good meaſure diſpel this charm, by 
teaching you, that there never was an inſtance 
of any government ariſing from compact and 
the general conſent of the people, from whence our 
theoriſts ſuppoſe all governments to have been de- 


F rived. 
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rived. The idea is an abſurdity; becauſe kings, 
as the fathers of families; were- prior to their ſub- 
jects. All the great kingdoms of the earth either 
came by deſcent, or were gained by conqueſt ; and 
he who gave the victory gave the kingdom. Mr. 
Selden was of opinion, that there is actually no 
power upon earth but the power of the ſword. 
So I think ; but then I muſt have leave to add, that 
this power of the ſword belongs properly to him 
who created the iron of it; and that the ſword held 
by government for the taking away of any man's 
life, is held by his commiſſion ; the reaſon of which 
is plain enough, if this were a place to infiſt upon it. 
Hiſtory will ſhew you the comparative inconve- 
niencies of the different ſorts of governments : that 
popular governments, eſpecially the ariſtocratic, 
are the moſt expenſive and tyrannical That when 
liberty is rampant, and power gets into the hands 
of thoſe, who by nature or law have no right 
to it, it muſt be bought out of them again, 
with the money of thoſe who neither ſhare the 
power nor partake of the plunder of their coun- 
try. If you look at home, you will diſcover that 
the Engliſh government hath become more venal 
and expenſive, in proportion as it hath approached 
| nearer 
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| nearer to the popular form, by encroachments upon 
the old legal rights of the crown, which as Lord 
Lyttelton has well obſerved in his Hiſtory of Henry 
II. are the ſecurity of the people againſt the oppreſ- 
fion of the nobility. The ſyſtem of venality was 
eſtabliſhed by Sir Robert Walpole, who openly pro- 
feſſed that he had ſet a price upon every man's 
conſcience, and turned all public bufineſs into a 
ſcramble. | 
When you read of wars, you will meet with ex- 
amples of ſucceſsful fore-ſights, and fatal over- 
fights z what opportunities have been loſt for want 
of expedition and reſolution : in particular, that no 
plots and rebellions were ever ſuppreſſed, but by 
unexpected and vigorous exertions in the begin- 
ning; and that no ſuch exertions can well be made 
where the power is lodged in too many hands, and 
meaſures are conſequently flow and fluctuating; 
what is ſtill worſe, the ſecrets of the ſtate are bandied 
about ſo publicly in debate, that they are always 
known to the enemy, who have warning to dire& 
their own motions, ſo as to defeat every deſign that 
is formed againſt them. Secrecy is the wiſdom of 
power; and without it, all power is like a body 
without a ſoul. | 


F 2 You 
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Lou will ſee how the talents of great commanders 
have wrought wonders when occaſion required. 
Such was the conſtructing of a wooden bridge over 
the Rhine by Julius Cæſar, for the paſſage of his 
troops into Germany. And ſuch was the conduct 
of Xenophon, a ſcholar and a ſoldier like Julius 
Cæſar, when he led his Greeks ſafe back through 
a vaſt tract of the enemies country, after Cyrus, 
who had engaged them in his ſervice, was defeated 
and ſlain. I have heard the following anecdote of 
© Wolfe, who was a military genius as well as a man 
of courage; that he was ſhewing ſome general 
officers how expert his men were at a new mode 
of attacking and retreating upon hills; and when 
he ſtept up to one of the officers after the perform- 
| ance, and aſked him what he thought of it. I think 
ſaid he, I ſee ſomething here of the Hiſtory of the 
Carduchi, who haraſſed Xenophon, and hung upon 
his rear in his retreat over the mountains. Lou 
are right, ſaid Wolfe; I had it from thence; and 
1 ſee you are a man of reading; but our friends 
there are ſurpriſed at what I have ſhewn them, be- 
cauſe they have read nothing. 55 | 


Tou may learn how dangerous it is under any 
circumſtances whatſoever to liſten to the reports 


of 
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of an enemy, from the fatal and very ſtriking ex- 
ample of Cæſar's legion in Gaul, cut off by leaving 
their winter. quarters, at the perfidious remonſtances 
of Ambiorix. 7 | 

When you read of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, you will be animated with that noble ſpirit 
of defending their country, which then prevailed, 
without the mercenary motives which have taken 
the place of it in latter ages; when there are other 
ways for men to raiſe and enrich themſelves with- 
out public merit. | 

Though modern hiſtory is neceſſary, on account 
of the changes which have been made in the art 
of war, you will find that the ancient diſcipline 
was better, and the lives and characters of ſoldiers 
more military than at preſent, when they who ſtrove 
for the maſtery were temperate in all things, and 
inured to every kind of hardſhip. | 

You will perhaps obſerve, that ſieges coſt more 
time, and blood, and treaſure, while proſperous bat- 
tles in the field win more country and cities, which 

commonly ſurrender to the conqueror. When a 
Var is carried into an enemies country, it is main- 
tained at their charge: the ſoldiers are obliged to 

7.2 more 
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more vigilance and a ſtricter diſcipline : the aggref- 
ſor is animated, and the invaded are diſcouraged. 
From a multitude of ſimilar inſtances, too nume- 
rous to be pointed out particularly, gentlemen by, 
reading hiſtory may improve their minds, and ac- 
quire that experience of things which will fit them 
for advice and aQion when their country ſhall have 
need of their aſſiſtance: for courage without con- 


duct, and induſtry without information, are of little 
value. | t | 
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0 HAT we call Tafe, in the metaphorical 
ſenſe of the word, is that faculty by which 
we diſtinguiſh beauty and excellence in the works 
of art; as the palate diſtinguiſhes what is pleaſant 
in meat and drink. This latter faculty is natural; 
the former, ſo far as it fignifies judgement, is the 
reſult of education and experience, and can be 
found only in a cultivated mind. Arts and ſciences 
are ſo nearly related among themſelves, that your 
judgement in one will always want ſome aſſiſtance 
from your knowlege of another: whenee it comes 


to. paſs, that of people who pretend to taſte, not 


one in twenty is really poſſeſſed of it. A ſpectator 
has heard others ſay, that ſuch a figure in a certain 
picture is very fine ; therefore he ſays ſo; and per- 
haps he is really ſtruck with its beauties when they 
are pointed out: but in order to make the diſcovery 
for - himſelf, it is neceſſary he ſhould have ſome 

„ acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the anatomy of the human 
figure, its due proportion, and the rules by which 
bodies are juſtly repreſented in perſpective. If 
the figure is coloured, he ſhould know what tints 


are natural to the ſkin, before he can pronounce 


whether they are true upon the canvaſs. 

I had frequent opportunities of ſeeing from a 
particular inſtance how'prone all ignorant perſons 
are to prefer the worſe to the better, and admire 
falſe excellence rather than true. In the ſeat of a 
certain-nobleman, in the county where I was born, 
there is a very fine hall with two equeſtrian paint- 
ings in it nearly as large as life, one at each end of 
the room. Of theſe two, one is as graceful and 
highly finiſhed as any picture of the ſort in the king- 


dom: the other has little more merit than the figure 


of St. George upon a ſign poſt; but having a gaudy 
appearance, with a very ill-judged glare of light in 
it, every vulgar eye is taken with it; while the 
exquiſite beauties of its companion are neglected. 
Hogarth, in his Analyſis of Beauty, has laid down 


ſome of the beſt rules extant for enabling a perſon to 
diſtinguiſh elegance of drawing and propriety of 
deſign. His Line of Beauty, as he calls it, is a 
flowing line with contrary flexures, ſomething like 


the 


— 
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the letter s, but not ſo much infleQed, which takes 
place in the moſt elegant forms that nature preſents 
to us; and will therefore communicate the like ele- 
gance to works of art, when it is judiciouſly intro- 
duced and applied. We trace it in the ſtream that 
winds through the vale, in the curvatures of hills, 
the foliage of flowers, the elevations and depreſſions 
of the muſcles in the human figure, the graceful in- 
elinations and attitudes of the body; and a thouſand 
other inſtances. The remarks which Hogarth him- 
ſelf has made upon it in that work (as original as 
any of this age or country) are very juſt and ſtrik- 
ing; and they teach us, that beauty is not the crea- 
ture of human fancy, as vulgarly ſuppoſed, but a 
real excellence, to be accounted for and demonſtrated 
on actual principles of ſcience. For farther in- 
ſtruction in this matter I muſt refer you to the 
bock itſelf, which deſerves not only to be read but 
ſtudied. 

But there is another ſource of beauty, which has 
little or no dependence upon that famous line: 
and yet, if it is conſidered, I think it will carry 
_ artiſts to ſome uncommon perfection · in their works, 


and aſſiſt a ſpectator in judging better of what they 
have compoſed. 


Harmony 
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Harmony in muſic has certain meaſures, which | 
may be transferred with advantage to viſible objects; 
and the eye will be delighted on the ſame principles 
with the ear; that is, by the like proportions and 
combinations. Though I propoſe this analogy, I 
would by no means be underſtood to make it an 
excluſive ſource. of beauty : 1] am ſenſible there are 
others widely differing from it. I only mean to 
ſhew you, how it appears to me as one of the 
plaineſt and moſt univerſal rules we have ta dis 
rect us in ſo critical a ſubject. What I have to 
fay will be beſt underſtood by thoſe who have ſome 
little knowledge of the theory of muſic, which J 
have endeavoured to explain to you on another oc- 
cafion, ſo far as it is neceflary to our preſent pur- 
poſe. The hey-note and its third and fifth conſtitute 


a perfect ſyſtem of ſound : with leſs than theſe the 


ear is not ſatisfied, and you cannot have more with- 
out repetition. I would hence infer, that every 
compoſition of a painter, which will admit of ſuch 


a partition, ſhould conſiſt of three parts: and in 
good pictures, properly fancied, we ſhall generally 


find them, There is one principal object on one 


ſide; another to anſwer it on the other ſide; and 


2 third betwixt them. © Simplicity,” ſays Ho- 


garth, 
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garth, © in the diſpoſition of a great variety, is beſt: 
„ accompliſhed by following nature's conftant rule, 
VW of dividing compoſition into three or five parts 
e ar; parcels—the painters acgordingly divide theirs 
c into fore-ground, middle-ground; and diſtance or 
© back-ground: which ſimple and diſtin& quantities 
< maſs together that variety which entertains the 
« eye; as the different parts of baſe, tenor, and 


« treble, in a compoſition of muſic, e entertain the 
6 ear *. | $5 | 


Here 3 you are to remember, that every muſical 
ratio reſolves itſelf into two, one of which is always 
greater than the other. The interval of a fifth does 
not conſiſt of two equal zhirds, but of a third major 
and a third minor : it ſeems, therefore, that a pic- 
ture would want harmony, if the intermediate of 
three objects were exactly in the middle; where, 
by the way, a judicious painter never places it, but 
always inclining to one ſide. Suppoſe you have a 
moon · light piece; in which there is a groupe of 
ſhadowy objects (as trees) on one ſide, and another | 

* Analogy of Beauty, page 112. Thad aſcribed this ſen- 
timent to Hogarth : but on farther examination 1 ſee it 
was publiſhed. the year before his book came out, in an 


Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion by Mr. Aviſon, + Page 26. where 
this analogy is much inſiſted upon, 


to 
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to balance it on the other fide, with the moon be- 
twixt. If your two groupes are equal in ſize, and 


alike in' figure,” and your moon in the centre, the 


picture will be very ſtiff and ill-compoſed. Vour 
groupes muſt, therefore, differ i in ſize and figure, 
and project differently i into the piece, and the moon 
muſt incline to one of the ſides ; - and then the com- 
poſition will have harmony. In the famous picture 
of general Wolfe, which every body knows, there 


are three groupes of figures, diverſified and diſpoſed 
with great judgment, and. the principal object of 


the piece is not truly in the middle. This tri- 
partite diſpoſition is a principle of beauty, when 


we conſider a piece laterally, that is, parallel to the 


* An ingenious Painter, who came to my bouſe while I 
was tranſcribing this letter for the preſs, and heard me 
ſpeaking of this ſubject, ſaid the principle was not new to 
him, and that he was certain it had been advanced by ſome 
great maſter, The next day, be brought me the following 
obſervation by the tranſlator of Freſnoy's Art of Painting. 
« Annibal Caracci did not believe that a picture could be 
good in which there were above twelve figures. It was 
« Albano who told our author this, and from his mouth 1 
« had it. The reaſons which he gave, were, firſt, that he 
believed there ought not be above THREE GROUPES 
« of figures in any picture.“ Bee Freſnoy on Painting. 


page 102. 


hori- 
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horizontal line: and the ſame rule obtains when we 
conſider a landſcape in its rece/ſon from the eye. It 
is divided (as Hogarth has obſerved) into three diſ- 
tances, which are called, the fore-ground, the muddle- 
ground, and the of=/kip. The objects on the fore- 
ground are diſtinct in their lines, and ſtrong in light. 
and ſhade. Thoſe on the middle- ground are ſome- 
what fainter: and thoſe in the back-ground par- 
take of that blue colour which the intermediate air 
gives to all diſtant objects. But here again the mea- 
fure ſhould vary as before, * equality pro- 
duces no harmony. | | | 

This tripartite diſpoſition aa regarded at firſt 
as a ſource of beauty which is arbitrary and fanciful; 
but I have ſo often found myſelf ſtruck with it, be- 
fore I had conſidered it critically, that if I were to 
lay out an advantageous piece of ground, I would 
introduce it wherever I had an opportunity, and 
truſt for the event to the taſte of the ſpectator. If 
you have leſs than three objects preſented to the 
eye, the compoſition is deficient and empty: if you 


have more, the ſight is. diſſipated, and you muſt 
find ſome way of reducing, or, as Hogarth calls it, 
maſſing them. I ſuſpe& that the celebrated ſtatue 

| of 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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of the Laocoon, however excellent in other reſpects, 
ſtrikes every eye with more pleaſure becauſe it con- 
fiſts of three figures, all contributing to the ſame 
effect. | 


In the uſe of perſpective regard ſhould always be 


had to the rule of making unequal diviſions. The 
centre of the object ſhould never be in the centre of 
the piece. This is the caſe with the plans and ele- 
vations of builders, which have therefore no merit 
to the eye as pictures. There muſt be an obliquity 
in the lines, which produces harmony and variety; 
and hence a good painter never gives you the full 
face of a building, nor places a ſtreet or an avenue 
receding directly from the eye, and vaniſhing into 
the middle of the picture: all his meaſures run ob- 
liquely; and it will be found that his diſtribution 
is never ſo pleaſing as when the ſight has three prin- 
cipal points to reſt upon. | 

If we make a tranſition to architecture, there 
the three dimenſions of length, breadth, and height, 
which are common to all ſolid bodies, will never 
ſtrike us ſo much with a ſenſe of beauty as when 
they are accommodated to one another in ſome pro- 
portions. deduced by analogy from the theory of 


muſic: 


_ * 
muſic: and ſuch meaſures, whether they are applied 
in the external elevation, or the internal diviſions, 
will have a pleaſing effect, though the ſpectator is 
ignorant of the cauſe; for muſical ſounds pleaſe 
the ears of thoſe who know nothing about their 
proportions. Thus, for example, if we would pro- 
portion the dimenſions of a room in the beſt man- 
ner, let us take the meaſures from the harmonic 
diviſions of a muſical ſtring, called a monochord; 
whatever note the whole ſtring ſounds, two-thirds 
of that whole (the tenſion remaining the ſame) will 
ſound a fifth ; three-fourths will ſound a fourth 3 
one half will ſound an octave, or eighth. To 
apply theſe to our preſent purpoſe, let the length of 
a room be twenty-four feet, the breadth ſixteen, 
and the height twelve; then will the breadth be to 
the length in the ratio of two to three, which is | 
that of the diapente or fifth, a moſt perfect con- 
cord; the height will be to the breadth in the ratio 
of three to four, which is that of the diateſſaron, or 
fourth; and to the length in the ratio of one to two, 
which is that of diapaſon, or the octave. Every 
perſon that has eyes will pronounce ſuch a room to 
be finely proportioned, and feel the harmony of the 
dimenſions without knowing them, The numbers 


36, 
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36 24, and 18, having the ſame ratios to each 
other, may anſwer as well. Utility and convenience 
may require very different dimenſions; but ſtill, if 
we ſtudy elegance, we muſt have regard to the 
ſame rule. It may be neceſſary that the length 
ſhould be to the breadth in the ratio of two to one,, 
which is that of the octave; or three to one, which 
is that of the twelfth z or four to one, which is that 
of diſdiapaſon, or the double octave. To | 

If you would try, by a ſimple experiment, what 
proportion will do, only make the figure of a croſs 
with two plain right lines, in which let the breadth 


be to the length as two to three, and let the point 


of tranſection, or diſtance of the arms from the 


bottom, compared with the whole length, be alſo 


as two to three; ſuch a figure will ſtrike the eye 


with its ſymmetry, and perhaps be the moſt beauti- 
ful of the kind that can be conſtructed; while other 
inharmonious meaſures might be introduced, which 


would be as ungrateful to the fight as diſcords are 


to the ear. 

But to return to our great principle of tripartition, 
{if I may be allowed to make a new term for a new 
thing) the propriety and effects, of it are ſo extenſive, 


that | it meets us almoſt every where. What! is ſaid 


of 
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of the ſight, when compared with the hearing, will 
hold good alſo of the intelle&, which is another 
kind of fight, the fight of the mind. In oratory, 
does not experience teach us, that the aſſociation of 
three ideas ſatisfies the mind, as the union of three 
ſounds ſatisfies the ear? No ſcholar'is a ſtranger to 
the fulneſs and beauty of thoſe three words, when 
ſet together, veni, vidi, vici; the effect of which is 
increaſed by a conſonance of alliteration, each word 
beginning with the ſame letter. 

In the art of reaſoning, every ſyllogiſm conſiſts of 
three propoſitions, all of which have a mutual con- 
fonance, if they make good logic. But here I am 
ſenſible that the parallel may raiſe a very ridiculous 
idea in the mind of a muſical reader, if he imagines 
himſelf to hear a logical concert, by one perſon re- 
peating the major propoſition, another the minor, 
and a third the concluſion, and all ſpeaking their 
parts at once. However, it is certainly true, and to 
our purpoſe, that as in muſical concord two ex- 


tremes have conſent with the mean, and with one 


another, ſo in logic two ideas agree with a third, 
which is called the middle term, and all make * 
harmony together in the concluſion. 


G The 
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The principle of tripartition, as deducible PER 
muſic, ſeems on the whole to be an actual ſource of 
pleaſure to the judgment; and it is ſupported by 
fuch a variety of inſtances, that it muſt be founded 
in nature. When we are upon a right ſcent, truth 
will ſeem to run along before us of its own accord. 
There is one remarkable example which I bave 
omitted; and it is this; that the beauty of the 
light, which gives beauty to all viſible objects, is 
itſelf conſtituted by three colours, into which it 
divides itſelf, the red, the yellow, and the blue, which 
are the only original colours, all others being com- 
pounded of theſe ; and a pure brightneſs is the re- 
ſult of them when their effects are united. Theſe 
ſtrange -coincidences between the elements of dif- 
ferent arts have often filled my mind with wonder. 
All Iwould infer from this uniformity, is, that the 
principle I have propoſed is not imaginary, but reah 
in nature: and if ſo, your taſte will certainly be 
improved by the application of it : for nature is the 
ground of art, and a ſure rule of pleaſure to as 
judgment. . 

With regard to compoſition in painting, which 
Was the art I had chiefly in view from the beginning 

| | | of 
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of this lettet, as a polite ſubject in which every 
| gentleman ſhould have ſome diſcernment; the 
beauties of it, when conſidered at large, conſiſt in 
propriety of action; grace of attitude, which is 
alſo called eaſe; truth of proportion; and anatomi- 
cal perſpective. It would require another letter to 
explain theſe particularly: I ſhall only ſay, that all 
theſe beauties concut in the pieces of Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, perhaps more truly than they were ever 
found together in the works of any other maſter. It 
is now very faſhionable to ſee faults in his pic- 
tures; but I think chiefly with thoſe who are flow 
in diſtinguiſhing real excellence. Look at the beſt fa- 
mily pictures of Vandyke, you generally ſee all the 
figures ſtanding inanimate, like kings and queens, 
with nothing to do, but to look at you from their 
frames: but Sir Joſhua ſtrikes out a general de- 
fign, to which every figure in the compoſition con- 
tributes ſomething z inſtead of looking at you, they 
are engaged in ſome buſineſs of their ownz and 
while you look at them you become intereſted in it 
yourſelf. Thus his family pictures, inſtead of loſing 
their value with age, like an almanac, will retain 


as * 28 they can laſt, and that even in the eyes 
G 2 of 
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of ſtrangers to the family, the merit of hiſtorical 
compoſitions. _ | | 

In this copious ſubject I might have deſcended to 
many other particulars: but if you read Hogarth's 
book carefully, and attend to the few obſervations 
I have here added to it, you will acquire what 
Ariſtotle calls %urqw own, a ſecond fight; that ſight 
with which men of education ſee things, while 
the ignorant overlook them. 


* 
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On the Origin and Uſe of Fables. 


OW you are employed in the exerciſe of 

raiſing moral obſervations from the matter 
of Æſop's Fables, it may be worth our while to en- 
quire a little into their nature and original. 

The ancients made great uſe of fables, and with 
good reaſon ; for whatever is conceived by the mind 
muſt enter by the ſenſes: and moral truth is never 
ſo eaſily underſtood, as when it is exemplified by a 
reference to ſome parallel caſe in nature, particularly 
to the various inſtincts of brute creatures, which 
were undoubtedly deſigned by the Creator to anſwer 
this end, by repreſenting to us the ſeveral characters 
and colours of moral good and evil in a way which 
even children can underſtand. 

The origin of fables is not very clear from the 
Heathen account of them. It is probable they are 
nearly as ancient as the hiſtory of mankind: or, at 
| 6 3 leaſt, 
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leaſt, that there never was a time of which we have 
any knowledge when they were not familiar in Pa- 
leſtine and Egypt, from whence they were borrowed: 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

 Suidas fays the fable of the Eagle and the Nightin- 
gale in Heſiod is the oldeſt extant, ' and that Heſiod 
was an hundred years before Æſop. The uſe of 
| fables to orators is exemplified from the well-known 
inſtance of Menenius Agrippa, who reconciled the 
populace to the ſenate at Rome on occaſion of an in- 
ſurrection by repeating to them the fable of the Belly 

and the Members, When Themiſtocles admoniſhed 
the Athenians not to change their magiſtrates, he 
argued from the fable of the Fox and the Swarm of 
Flies. 55 eas! | 
The Greeks were always notorious for ſtealing all 
ſorts of learning, and claiming to themſelves the 
merit of every uſeful invention. The fable is the 
ſame with the parable, the earlieſt ſpecimen of which 
occurs in the book of Judges, where Jotham ſigni- 
fies to the people the temper and fate of an uſurper 
under the fimilitude of the trees going forth to chuſe 
them a kingz in which compoſition inanimate 
' things, as trees, are made to ſpeak and reaſon juſt 
as 


as they do in the fables of Æſop. The fruitful 
trees decline the office, and the bramble offers his 
ſervices and gets into power. The moral of which, 
as applicable to the perſon of Abimelech, was this; 
that the deſire of reigning does not prevail in wiſe 
and good men, who would feed the people and pro- 
tect them under the ſhadow of their authority; but 
chiefly in men of rough minds and bloody inten- 
tions, who haraſs the people, and are at length con- 
ſumed along with them in the unjuſt exerciſe of 
their power. | 
All the parables of Chriſt are ſpiritual diſcourſes, 
very nearly allied to the form of the fable, and were 
delivered for the ſake of ſome moral, which would 


be either obſcure without an illuſtration, or offenſive 


to the hearers if it were delivered to them in plain 
terms. When the prophet Nathan approached the 
king, to convict him of his fin and bring him to re- 
pentance, the caſe would not admit of any direct 
reproof: ſo, you ſee, he gains his attention, and 
ſteals upon his affections, by putting a caſe to him, 
in which he ſeemed to have no immediate concern: 


and when his indignation was raiſed againſt a ficti- 


tious perſon, the prophet turned it upon himſelf, 
| G 4 with 
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. with that ſtriking application, Thou art the man.” + 
Then there was no retracting : he had already con- 
demned himſelf in the judgment he had pafſed upon 
the cruel offender in the parable. 

As to Æſop, the reputed author of the fables 
which go under his name, the accounts we have of 
him are ſo obſcure and contradictory, that his cha- 
racter itſelf ſeems to be fabulous. His fables are 
plainly a collection taken from different ages and 
different countries. In the 13th Chapter of the 
Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach, the fable of the Braſs 
Kettle, as a dangerous companion to the Earthen Pot, 
is clearly referred td, and was therefore a fable of 
the Eaſt. Some others which we find under the 
name of Afſop ſeem to be alluded to in the courſe 

of the ſame Chapter. The fable of the Fox and the 
Grapes muſt be of the ſame original; for we never 
heard that foxes are given to plunder vineyards 
either in Greece or Italy; but the fact was common 
in Paleſtine, and is alluded to in the Sang of Solo- 
mon, ch. ii. ver. 15, The ſtories which are told of 
Eſop, that he was a ſlave, that his miſtreſs perſe- 
cuted him, that he had a golden cup, and ſome 
| Other particulars, beſpeak a very ſtrong reſemblance 


to 
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to the hiſtory of Joſeph, ſo famed for his wiſdom in 
Egypt, the land of fables and hieroglyphics. . The 
names are plainly the ſame; and therefore I am 
rather inclined to think, that. the hiſtory of Æſop 
was either borrowed from that of Joſeph ; or that 
he was a flaye or a captive of that name from the 
Eaſt, who brought much of the traditional wiſdom 
of his own country with him into the Weſt. But 
when all circumſtances are conſidered, I think the 
former is the more probable opinion. | 
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minds of their children and ſcholars. 


I R T T E R XI; 
On the Uſe of Heathen Learning. 


N the middle ages of the church many Chriſtians 
were very ſhy of the heathen writers ; they 
were afraid leſt the heathen principles of religion, 
morality, and policy, ſhould be imbibed together 
with their poetry and oratory, and co upt the 
Ks was 

ſaid of what had happened to St. Jerom; that in a 
vifion he dreamed he was ſeverely ſcourged for 
reading Cicero. But St. Auſtin, who was a man 


of great devotion, and one of the firſt ſcholars of 


the church, aſſures us, that one of Cicero's pieces, 


inſcribed to Hortenſius, firſt gave him an appetite 


to a more divine ſort of wiſdom, and that he em- 
braced Chriſtianity in conſequence of the ſentiments 
which that treatiſe had raiſed in his mind. Baſil, 
another great ſcholar of the church, and a man of | 
unqueſtioned piety, recommended - the prudent 
reading of profane authors to ſome young people 
under his tuition. After his example, therefore, 


I muſt adviſe you to read with prudence, and with a 


proper 
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proper mixture of caution z not truſting yourſelf to 
the reaſonings of profane writers, till you are well 
grounded in principles of truth; and then, as the 
bee can ſettle upon a poiſonous flower without be- 
ing hurt, and can even extract honey from it, ſo 
may you improve your talents for the higheſt pur- 
poſes, and arm yourſelf more effectually for the 
defence of ſacred truth, by ſtudying profane ora- 
tors, poets, and hiſtorians. 

Writers are frequently riſing up, with ill deſigns 
againſt your religion, who poliſh their ſtyle, and 
take the utmoſt pains to adorn it after the pattern 
of the beſt writers of antiquity. Some ſcholars will 
always be wanted on the other fide, to turn the 
powers of eompoſition againſt them; and truth will 
never fail to add ſuch a force and weight to their 
embelliſhments, that the enemy will not be able to 
ſtand againſt them. He that reads the ſpeech of St, 
Paul to King Agrippa, and conſiders it as a com- 
poſition, will never be perſuaded that cold and beg- 
garly diction is requiſite in a Chriſtian apologiſt. 
The apoſtle, though a rigid Jew by his education, 
diſcovered on occaſion a familiar acquaintance with 
the heathen poets, 
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LETTER XV. 


On the Conſent between the Scriptures and the 
Heathen Poets. 


| OME ingenious men, of more wit than expe- 


rience, have objected to the Chriſtian revela- 


tion, becauſe they find no traces of it in their fa- 


vourite claſſical writers. The teſtimony of an adver- 
ſary is always valuable ; but upon this occaſion we 


have no reaſon to expect it from thoſe who had their 


reaſons for vilifying the Jews, and all that belonged 
to them. If we find any thing to our purpoſe, we 


muſt have it as it were by accident; and of this ſort 


much may be collected. 
Lou have began to read . if 5 you examine 


his third ode, you will ſee him confirming the Sa- 
_cred Hiſtory of the Scripture in ſome particulars not 
unworthy of your notice, which could be derived 
to the heathens only from the fountains of Divine 


Revelation, or from tradition proceeding from the 


ſame 
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ſame original. What can we underſtand by the 
audax Japeti genus, but the poſterity of Japhet, that 
. ſon of Noah, from whom the European nations are 
deſcended ? Japhet was the firſt father of the Greeks 
and Romans after the flood, as ſurely as Adam was 
the father of all mankind. Then, what is Prome- 
theus's fraud againſt Heaven, but that offence, what- 
ever it was, which brought death into the world ? 
Here we have a theft acknowledged againſt Heaven, 


and all manner of evils and diſeaſes are ſent upon 
earth in conſequence of it; 


Pa. ignem etheres domo | 
Subductum, macies et nova n 
Terri incubuit cohors. 


Aud what 1s more remarkable, he tells us of the 
change which was made in the period of human 
life, with the reaſon of it; 


Semotique prius tarda necęſſitas 
Lethi corripuit gradum. 


Here it is affirmed by implication, that death was. 
originally at a greater diſtance, and that the divine | 
juſtice 
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juſtice ſhortened human life lowly and unwillingly, 
not till the increaſing corruption of the world had 
made it neceflary to leſſen the opportunities of fin. : 
'The lives of men, before the flood, were of many 
hundred years; but when all fleſh had corrupted his 
way, then the curſe took place at the flood, and 


man's life was contracted neatly to the preſent ſpan. 


How ſhould Horace know this? Or how ſhould - 
Heſiod know it, from whom he borrowed it? for 
it is preciſely the doctrine of the Moſaic hiſtory ? 
And as it carries us back to the times before the 


flood, of which no human hiſtory was ever written, 


it muſt have been taken either from the Scripture 


itſelf, or from ſome tradition, which, if it could 


be traced, would carry us back to the ſame ori- 


Einal. 


| Theſe things then, though they are in Horace, 
are not of Horace; nor are they of the Greeks or 
the Romans; but of Divine revelation: and it is 
remarkable, that we ſhould meet with ſo many ſa- 


cred doctrines in ſo ſmall a compaſs. I take the 


opportunity to ſpeak of this while the ode is under 


our conſideration: but when you are farther ac- 
quainted with hcathen learning, you will find 
abundant 
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abundant evidence of the ſame ſort, which they 
who are diſaffected to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and 
would ſet up the claſſics againſt the Bible, will 
never like to hear of; but will endeavour to diſcoun- 
tenance all ſuch things, and diſmiſs them in the 
lump, as if they had no relation to the ſacred 
hiſtory, but ſuch as fancy or partiality hath given 

chem. 


LE T- 


EY —— —— — —ů — — 
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* 


LA Tre 
On the fame Subject. 


8 you ſeemed to be entertained with thoſe 
pouaſſages of Horace which are parallel to the 
Sacred Hiſtory, I ſhall lead you an to ſome more 
paſſages of the ſame ſort in other authors; and if 
you ſhould not underſtand all of them critically at 
preſent, I hope the time will come when you will 
find little or no difficulty in any of them, 


Herod, you know, who was king in Judza at 


the birth of Chriſt, flew all the children in Bethle- 


hem. By birth and education he was a Jew, and as 
ſuch would eat no ſwine's fleſh. Macrobius, a 
learned heathen writer in the earlieſt times of the 
Church, tells us, that the ſlaughter of infants by 
Herod was ſo ſudden and indiſcriminate, .that He- 
rod's own child, then at nurſe, was put to death 


amongſt the reſt ; which fact being told to the 
emperor Auguſtus, he made this reflection upon 


it, 
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it, that it was better to be Herod's hog than his 
ſon.” You will naturally argue upon this -eafe, 
that if Auguſtus actually ſaid this, Hered's ehild 
was ſlain: if ſo, the infants were ſlaughtered in 
Bethlehem; Jeſus Chriſt was born there; the Wiſe 
Men of the Eaſt came to worſhip him, and reported 
his birth to Herod, &c. as the Goſpel relates for 
all theſe eircumſtanoes hang together, and account 
- for one another. | 
Tacitus and Suetonius, both bitter enemies to 
the Chriſtians, agree in relating that extraordinary 
circumſtance of a perſuaſion generally prevailing 
among the heathens about the time of Chriſt's 
birth, that a king ſhould come from the Eaſt. 
The Roman ſenate were in ſuch a panic 'at the ap- 
prehenſion of a king, that they were about to make 
a decree, that no child born ina certain year ſhould 
be brought up, leſt this great king fhould ariſe 
among themſelves. Some temporizing Jews, called 
Herodians, flattered Herod that he was the king 
expected; and it is probable this opinion, which 
they had infuſed into him, made him ſo jealous of 
a rival, when the birth of Chriſt was reported to 
him. Perſius, in his fifth fatire, alludes to the ex- 
ordinary yoiip mil ilainativn with which He- 
Haile H rod's 
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rod's birth-day was di even in * reign of 
Nero. | 


But the manner in which this — 3 
upon Virgil is ſtill more extraordinary, and little 
ſnort of a prodigy. It produced from that ſerious 
and cautious poet the wonderful eclogue entitled 
Pollio; the imagery and expreſſions of which are ſo 
different from the Roman ſtyle, and ſo near to the 
language of the prophet Iſaiah, that if this eclogue 
had been written as early as the days of Heſiod, 
the infidels of this time would moſt probably have 
undertaken to prove, that the prophet had bor- 
rowed from the poet. Biſhop Lowth has ſhewn, 
with great judgment, that this eclogue could not 
poſſibly be meant of any one of thoſe perſons to 
whom heathen critics. have applied it : and it does 
not appear how we can give any rational account of 
it, unleſs we allow that the poet had ſeen the pre- 
dictions of the prophet, and accommodated the 
matter of them to the prevailing expectation of the 
times; aſcribing them unjuſtly to a Sibylline oracle 
of heathen original, becauſe nothing * was to 
be allowed to. the Jews. ö 
It will be worth your attention to conſider ſome 
of the particulars minutely. He calls the time in 


which 
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which this wonderful perſon is to be born, ultima 
tas, the laſt days, after the manner of the Scrip- 
ture: God, ſaith the apoſtle, hath in theſe laft days 
ſpoken unto us by his Son. According to the pro- 
phet Daniel, the Meſſiah was to finiſh the tranſgreſ> 
fion, and to make an end of fins, and to make reconciliation 
JOS So faith the poet; 


Te duce fiqua manent ſceleris vgſtigia . 

trrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terra. 
The prophet Iſaiah ſaith, unto us a child is born: 
unto us a ſon is given ; and his name ſhall be called, the 
mighty God, the Prince of Peace : the ſenſe of all 
which is thus expreſſed in the eclogue, 


Ulle Deum vitam accipiet, diviſque videbit 
Permixtos heroas, et ipſe videbitur illit, 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

Chara Deim ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


The ſcenery by which the prophet hath g gura- 
tively ſignified the times of the Goſpel is minutely 
adopted, being extremely beautiful and poetical— 
The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad ; the 
deſart ſhall rejoice, and bloſſom as the roſe ; the wolf 
4 devell with the lamb, &c. 

H 3 At 
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* At un prime a puer ntl nun rule b. er 
" V"Brrantes helerds Palm cum bactare zellus* © 
* etage Pidenti colecaſia fundet acuntbo. 
" LEN magnot metuent armenta leones. 
Ficulnſue rubens pendebit fentibus uva. 
A ice uenturo LETENTOR ; ut o _ k 


* 


If the prophet Alden us 5 that p42 ſhould n no 


longer hurt 1 nor deſtroy, the port faith the fame; "oP 


| Occidet of enen, et + falls herb venens 
© Occidet— A 


n p 1 Y\ Wy * N » - * N "=, 4 . 


Inſtead of expatiating any farther on he bande 
of this poem, let me recommend to your peruſal 
Mr. Pope's Imitation of it, entitled The Meſſiah; 
and let me obſerve upon the whole, that if Virgil 
had received his intelligence from Bethlehem, and 
had thereupon. ſearched the prophets for materials, 
he could ſcarcely have riſen higher i in his deſcrip- 
tion: {6 very extraordinary is the whole tenor of 
that edge: Truly, fays the learned Cafau- 


bon, * 1 muſt confefs, though F have read that 


poem pretty often (on Chriſtmas-day, after church- | 
ſervice, I ſeldom omitted it) yet I ſtill read it with 
great delight and admiration; not ſo much for the 


% 2 


loftineſs 
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loftineſs of the verſe, which is admirable, but for 
the clear evidence of God's hand and providence in 
it, which I think none can doubt; or gusſtion, but 
they that can believe the world was; made of atoms.“ 
I borrow this obſervation; rom bis tregtiſe on Cro- 
dulity and Incredulity; p- 244 3 a precious little, work; 
which is worthy to be e WA r 1 
ſcholar. 

I have hitherto Wands to you Pry n a8 
have already, attracted the notice of learned men. 
To theſe I may now add ſome others which are leſs 
open to obſervation. If you examine the ſtory of 
Ariſtzus, in the fourth bock of Virgibs Georgics, 
vou will ſee the poet opening a paſſage for him 
through the waters by a miracle; and he deſeribes 
the fact in terms as much like thoſe in the book of 
Exodus, as if they had been profeſſedly taken from 


— Ges alta aber di Hee aun 

Hlumina, qua juvenis greſſus inferret ; at alum _ 

Curvata in montis faciem circumfletit unda, 

Accepitque ſinu vaſio=—— ul. 
en Georg. iv. 359. 


-B I 
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This paſſage in the Georgics reminds me of an- 
wah in Callimachus, which deſcribes a miraculous 
act, parallel to that of Moſes in the wilderneſs, 
when he ſmote the rock with his rod, and brought 
forth water for the people in abundance ; as related 
Numb. xx. 11. Thus does Rhea, in a land of 
drought, command the earth to bring forth its 
waters; ſhe lifts up her arm on high, ſtrikes a 
mountain with her ſceptre, which is inſtantly parted 
COL and pours forth water * 5 
moe e p · To di 01 — ruhe A, | 
Ex N h es ena | 
| Call. ness vo Fo . 30. 
Lou will think it leſs remarkable, that the, poet 
Callimachus ſhould uſe ſuch language, when I tell 
you that he was librarian at Alexandria to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at whoſe command the Bible was 
tranſlated into Greek by the Seventy Interpreters. 
If you go forward in the ſame book of the 
Georgics, you will meet with a miraculous genera» 
tion of bees out of a dead carcaſe: | 
—diftu mirabile monſtrum, 
Aſpiciunt ; ligusfacta boum per viſcera toto 
Ctridere apes utero, er * effervere coſtis. 
Ibid. 1. 554. 
What 
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What is this but the breeding of Samſon's bees in 
the dead carcaſe of the Lion; as you have it, Judg. 
xiv. 8. He turned afide to ſee the carcaſe of the lion: 
and-behold there was a ſwarm of bees, and honey in the 
carcaſe of the lion, 'The animal is an ox with Virgil, 
becauſe lions were never offered in ſacrifice z but 
the circumſtance in which the whole wonder con- 
| fiſts, is the ſame. Would the poet have dreamed of 
ſuch a monſtrous production of bees, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that this miracle had an alliance with ſome 
other, which gave the firſt hint ? For a miracle it 
is, that bees, which delight in flowers and fweet 
odours, ſhould ever be found in a 1 ſtinking 
carcaſe. 

When Troy was taken and burnt, as Virgil 
has related the ſtory in the ſecond book of the 
ZEneid, you ſee Aneas, with his family, flying 
; from the danger, while Creuſa loitered behind, and 
is miraculouſly loſt. Here we have the father of a 
family eſcaping with his houſehold from a city on 


fire, and the wife is unaccountably left behind. 
You will ſay, this agreement of the circumſtances 
might be accidental; and I cannot deny it : but 
the circumſtances are ſo extraordinary, and ſo like 
to Sodom burning, and Lot flying from it with his 

H 4 family, 
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family, while his wife is left behind, that I think 


we ſhall make the difficulty leſs, if we ſuppoſe, that 
he who wrote his Pollio in Hebrew imagery, and 
made a way by a miracle through the waters, and 
placed a ſwarm of bees in a dead carcaſe, was 
better acquainted with the Scripture dna is com- 
monly imagined. . 

The ſtory of Orpheus, which is 1 1 the 
fourth book of the Georgics with all the powers of 


poetry, muſt have been formed on ſome ſacred tra- 


dition. There is ſuch a mixture of circumſtances, 


that 1 dare not attempt to account for them; but in 


the outlines of this ſtory you have a my going 
down to the regions of death in the character of 4 


mediator, to redeem a beloved wife, who had pe- 
riſhed by a ſerpent concealed in the graſs. 


How could it poſſibly happen, that the idea &; an 
intercourſe between heaven and earth, and of a 


divine perſon, the ſon of a deity, coming down to 


the world in a human form, ſhould have been ſo 


familiar to the heathens, and ſo univerſal, unleſs 


there was at firſt ſome authority to ground the per- 
ſuaſion upon? In the wanderings of fancy and ima- 


gination there can be no ſuch uniformity. Horace, 


upon 
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upon the ground of this doctrine, makes à com- 
pliment to Auguſtus, ſuppoſing him to he 4 divine 
perſon, the ſon. of a. deity, come down from Hea- 
ven in a human form, and ready to aſcend thither 
again upon the wings of the wind, becauſe the 
world was too wicked a place for him to . in: 


„ Noe; mulote juvenen figurd 
Ales in terris imitaris, alme 
3 6 
Serus i in cœlum * 
Neve te noftris vitiis iniquum 
| Ocyor aura 
The like intercourſe is admitted by Ovid: Jupi- 
ter tells the aſſembly in heaven, how he had deſ- 
cended to the world in a human form, to make in- 
quiſition concerning its wickedneſs before the flood: 


Summo delabor Olympo 3 
Et Deus humand liiſtro ſub imagine terrar. 
Met. lib. i. 212. 


That it was no unuſual thing for the gods to viſit 
the earth in a human ſhape, was an opinion ſo 
rooted in the minds of moſt heathens, that the 


people 
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people at Lyſtra ſeeing the effect of a ſupernatural 
power in Paul and Barnabas, concluded immedi- 
ately that they were gods come down to them in the 
likeneſs of men. AQts xiv. 11. 

What can be more expreſs than the teſtimony of 
Ovid, in the beginning of his Metamorphoſes, to' 
the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, and the ſubſe- 


quent deſtruction of the world by the flood ? The 
whole has ſuch an affinity to the Scripture, that it 


looks more like a teanſcript than a compilation from 
traditionary fragments. Notices of the fall; and of 
the curſe upon man and the earth ; and the depra- 
vity which prevails in conſequence of ſome change 
which has happened to human nature; are to be 
met with in ſeveral authors. Heſiod is the firſt 
who tells us, that God ſent evil upon earth in re- 
turn for an offence committed againſt heaven, in 
ſtealing from thence the uſe of fire, which was ſup- 


poſed to have been originally concealed from man, 
and obtained by fraud: - 


To; & 1 all rope» $00 ——— | 
{ EfY- I. 57. 


In his Theogony he obſerves more particularly, 
that this evil was in a great meaſure derived from 


woman, 
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woman, whom n gave to. man with * in- 
| tention : 


gt & aulu; arjuoos xa Nylon Yass 
Zuus i piſailns dana. N "x 
ol Ogg WL 1. Goo. 


The ſame author deſcribes the primitive ſtate of 
man as a golden age, in which men lived as gods, 
without fear or care; when the earth brought forth 
all its fruits ſpontaneouſly : 


 - 


Q 74 Ott eCwor, caxydias Jour exiles 
n, gp yg ape 
Arlopaln ToANov xa N %% | 
755 Epy. I. 11. 


After this, men grew more and more degenerate, 
till an age of iron took place; in which good men 
were perſecuted by bad men, and all manner of 
wickedneſs and violence prevailed : then juſtice and 
rightequſneſs forſook the earth, and fled back to 
their native ſkies, leaving behind them all kinds of 
evils without any remedy. | | 

The ſentence of man to labour, by the judgment 
of the gods upon him, is clearly alluded to by 
Virgil; and thorns and thiſtles are introduced in the 

expreſs 
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expreſs terms of the Scripture: the — 


remarkable; 


Mox et frumentis labor additus, ut mala culms 
Eſet rubigo, ſe ſegniſque horreret in arvis © 
Carpuvs: intereunt ſegetes, ſubit aſpera ſylva 
Laypegue TRIBULIQUE>, ð 
| | | Georg. i. 150. 
The neceſſity of a propitiatory offering, as an 
atonement for ſin, was recognized in moſt of the 
heathen ſacrifices; of which you will find ſuch cir- 
cumſtantial accounts in Homer, that a ritual might 
be extracted from him, not very greatly differing 
from that of the Levitical law. The jr/t born of 


Lambs are particularly mentioned as being egen to 


this ſacred uſe : 


Afro mraloyorwy gt N tcp idol, | 
| Il. 8. 102. 


_ All heathens entertained the opinion, that the 
wrath of the Deity againſt ſin might be averted by 
ſacrifice and mediation z and nothing but this per- 
ſuaſion, carried to the moſt extravagant height, 
could have prompted them to the horrible practioe 
| of 


of offering human ſacrifices z a practice which ob- 
tained in almoſt every heathen nation of the world. 
To this doctrine of mediation and atonement Ho- 
race alludes, in that paſſage of his ſecond ode; 


0 Cui dabit partes ſeelus expands 
e Jupiter 9— 

"Now aſk yourſelf, how ſo ſtrange a perſuaſion 28 
this could ever prevail in the world ? Does your 
reaſon inform you, that there is any relation be- 
tween the pardon of ſin, and the ſmoke of an inno- 
cent animal, firſt bled to death, and then burnt 
upon an altar? No ſooner does a philoſopher reaſon 
upon this caſe, than he determines otherwiſe, and 


rejects the doctrine; of which you may fee an 
inſtance in the verſes of Cato; 


Cum ſis ipſe nocens, moritur cur victima pro te? 
 Stultiti eft morte alterius ſperare ſalutem. 
Lib. iv. diſt. 14 


Let in this ins fooliſh as wigs reaſon 
Pronounces it to be, all heathens perſevered, from 


before the days of Homer to the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, and afterwards. What can we think 
of a practice ſo ſtrange, ſo notorious, and ſo uni- 


verſal, 
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verſal, but that the voice of reaſon was overpowered 
by the authority of a divine inſtitution, which 
cuſtom and tradition * ſpread abroad through all 
places and all ages ? | 
I can tell you of another doctrine, in which the 


' moſt ancient of the poets agree with the Scripture, 


in oppoſition to the dictates of human philoſophy. 
I think it never was pretended by any of theſe mo- 
dern writers, who have drawn ſchemes of natural 
religion for us, that government is of divine autho- 
rity, and that monarchy is ſacred: ſo far from it, 
that all deiſts, to a man, abhor the notion; and 
are out of patience with the Scripture for giving 
countenance to it. But it was an eſtabliſhed doc- 
trine with the firſt heathen writers, Homer and 


Heſiod, that magiſtrates are the vicegerents of 


Heaven; that government is ſacred; and that kings 
derive their honour and ſupport from God ; 3 as you 
may ſee by the following — 3 


Ex & A. Paging —— 

Hef. 1 W 
| Nao Toa, * ee, 
Tees r rt | 


Iliad, « 238. 
| Moſs 
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| © ExynfloxG+ Gnonduvg, gle Zevg nudes i. 
Ibid. 277. 
Seh- & Hv, 16. Auf- · ge, 
N I A 4 tptcm———— 1 ot to 
B. 196. 


If this doctrine is contrary to human reaſon, it 
was no human invention: if it was not invented, it 
was received: and if it contradicts that defire of 
liberty and ſelf-government which prevails in all 
mankind, it muſt have been received on ſome great 
authority. For it is to be obſerved, that we are 
here not inſiſting merely on the fact, that mo- 
narchical government did actually obtain univerſally 
in the earlieſt ages; but alſo that their writers al- 
lowed it in theory as a divine inſtitution; which is 
the doctrine of revelation. It was alſo an opinion 
of heathen antiquity, nearly allied to the fore- 
going, that property, in the moſt remote times, 
was authoritatively divided among the people by 
princes ; not aſſumed at random, as it muſt have 
happened, if nations had emerged at firſt out of a 
Kate of nature: 


Romulus, 
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Poſt ingentia fata, Deorum in templa rerepti, 
Dum terras homimemgque colunt genus, aſpera bella 

-  Componunt, AGROS ASSIGNANT, oppida condunt, 

Hor. Epiſt. lib. ii. ep. 1. 


When you have conſidered” all theſe particulars, 
to which I might have added a multitude of others, 
but that I would not exhauſt your patience, you 
will deſpiſe the ſuggeſtion, that an affection to 
Greek and Roman literature has a neceſſary ten- 
dency to leſſen the belief of divine revelation. 
They are but very ſuperficial ſcholars, who think 
there are no evidences of Chriſtianity in thoſe 
writers of antiquity, whom, for their eminence, 
we call cle/ſical. This is indeed ſo far from being 
the caſe, that there is ſcarcely a doctrine of the 
| Scriptures which they have not preſerved, nor a 
miracle which they have not imitated, and trans- 
ferred to themſelves, in ſome form or other; 
inſomuch, that Celſus, one of the earlieſt writers 
2gainſt Chriſtianity, . moft impudently pretended, 
that the books of Moſes were compiled from the 
miracles of paganiſm., He might have ſaid with 
equal truth, that the two tables of the Ten Com- 
I mandments 
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mandments were borrowed from the Laws of Solon; 
whereas, it is certain, on the contrary, that there 
were no written laws among the heathens till more 
than a thouſand years after the law of Moſes ; and 
that the laws of the 'Twelve Tables among the Ro- 
mans, and other heathen laws of the firſt antiquity, 
were evidently borrowed from the laws of the Jews; 
as Joſephus proves admirably well, in his Diſcourſe 
againſt Appion. Any perſon may ſee this who 
will read over attentively the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, as they are given in page 315 of the firſt 
volume of Mr. Hook's Roman Hiſtory. | 
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HEN the ee 8 us to 
the Epiſtles of Horace, I generally meet 
with ſome. particular paſſage in every leſſon, which 
engages my attention and fixes itſelf upon my 
mind, either on account of the elegance of the 
expreſſion, or the value of the ſentiment. In the 
epiſtle of yeſterday he ſpoke of his country-ſeat as 
a ſituation which red him to himſelf; his mean- 


ing is, that in this place of ſolitude and retirement, 


he could follow his meditations, and be happy in 
hit own company ; which was not the caſe with him 
when at Rome; 


Villice, ſylvarum & mihi me reddentis agelli. 


Can any thing be more charaQteriſtic of a ſcholar | 
and a man of genius than theſe few words ? There 


never 
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never was a good, or a wiſe, or an ingenious man, 
who did not frequently wiſh to be thus put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of himſelf, in ſome ſcene of peace and quiet- 
neſs. In the life of a city, amidſt the variety of 
impertinent objects, and the hurry of company, a 
thoughtful mind is withdrawn from itſelf, and 
under continual interruption. It is common for a 
man to loſe his companion in a croud, and it is not 
uncommon for him to loſe himſelf in the ſame way. 
When 'the mind is daily converſing with others, it 
has no opportunity of converſing with itſelf : theſe 
two employments differ, as the gentle murmuring 
of the ſolitary brook differs from the noiſe and agi- 
tation of a gale at ſea. It is always a ſign that the 
mind has ſome good in it, when it grows fond of 
retirement. The fooliſh and thoughtleſs part of 
mankind fly daily to others, becauſe they have no- 
thing entertaining in themſelves: they have no in- 
tereſt in the ſubjects of religion or ſcience of any 
kind, no imagery of their own to dwell upon; 
whence it happens, that they are never ſo effec- 
tually loſt, as when they find themſelves. Wiſe 
men have ſo little entertainment in company, be- 
cauſe what is called company, and that even good 


12 company, 
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company, is ſo often compoſed of the ignorant, the 
illiterate, the vain, and the thoughtleſs, who have” 
all fled from themſelves to find one another. 
If you would apply this ſentiment of Horace to 
yourſelf, let it teach you, while you are young, to 
| lay in the ſeeds of inſtruction and learning; that 
hereafter you may have a furniſned mind to look in 
upon, and may find more than you loſe when you 
go out of company. Thus you will know a plea- 
ſure by experience, which never can be known 
from any deſcription of it; that of feaſting 
upon mental matter; of purſuing truth without: 
interruption z and of expanding and perfecting the 
ideas that have been laid up in the memory. This 
pleaſure has been known and ſpoken of with rap- 
ture and enthuſiaſm in all ages by. philoſophers, 
poets, orators, and divines: and he is a miſerable 
empty | being who dies without underſtanding it. 
Few men have ever been fit to be in the world, 
who did not love better to find themſelves out of it. 


LET- 


( m7 ) 
ay op rw gw __— 
. On the Effect of Lequing * the Manners. 


WO lines of Ovid are quoted in Lilly's 
© Syntaxis, which deſerve the attention of 
every ſcholar ; 


Adde quod ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 

Emallit mores, nec finit ofſe feros. 
There is in moſt tempers a natural ferocity which 
wants to be ſoftened ; and the ſtudy of liberal arts 
and ſciences will generally have this happy effect 
in poliſhing the manners. When the mind is daily 
attentive to uſeful learning, a man is detached from 
his paſſions, and taken as it were out of himſelf ; 
and the habit of being ſo abſtracted makes the mind 
more 'manageable, becauſe the paſſions are out 


of practice. Beſides, the arts of learning are the 


arts of peace, and furniſh no encouragements to an 
hoſtile diſpoſition. 


There is a dreadful miſtake too current among 


young people, and which their own inexperience 
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is apt to cheriſh and commend in one another, 
that a boy is of no conſequence, and makes no 


figure, unleſs he is quarrelſome and renders himſelf 


a terror to his companions. They call this honour 


and ſpirit; but it is falſe honour, and an evil 


ſpirit : it does not command any reſpect, but be- 


gets hatred and averſion; and as it cannot well 
conſiſt with the purpoſes of ſociety, it leads a 
perſon into a ſort of ſolitude, like that of the wild 
beaſt in the deſert, who muſt ſpend his time by 
himſelf, becauſe he is not fit for company. : 
Tf any difference ariſes, it ſhould be conducted 
with reaſon and moderation: ſcholars ſhould con- 


tend with wit and argument, which are the wea- 
pons proper to their profeſſion. Their ſcience is a 


Lcience of defence; it is like that of fencing with 


the foil, which has a guard or button upon the 
point, that no offence may be given: when the 
ſword 1s taken up inſtead of the foil, fencing 1s no 
longer an exerciſe of the ſchool, but of the field. 
If a gentleman with a foil in his hand ap= 
pears heated, and in a paſſion with his adyer- 
ſary, he expoſes himſelf by acting out of cha- 


racter; becauſe this is a trial of art and not of 
paſſion. 


The 
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The reaſon why people are ſoon offended, is on- 
ly this, that they ſet too high a value upon them- 
ſelves: a flight reflection can never be a great 


offence, but when it is offered to a great perſon 
and if a man is ſuch in his own opinion, he will 
meaſure an offence, as he meaſures himſelf, far 
beyond its value. | 

If we conſult our religion upon this ſubject, it 
teaches us, that no man is to value himſelf for any 
qualifications of mind or body ; that he has num- 
| berleſs ſins for which he ought to humble himſelf 
daily in the ſight of God; and that it is his duty to 
think all others better than himſelf. If God 
humbled himſelf to exalt us, true greatneſs muſt 
conſiſt in abaſing ourſelves, and giving honour to 
our company. What we call complaiſance, gen- 
tility, or good breeding, affects to do this; and is 
the imitation of a moſt excellent virtue. . we 
obtain the good opinion of men by the ſhadow of a 
virtue, the reality will entitle us to the praiſe of 


God; which is the only true and laſting honour. 


14 een 


L E T T E R XVIII. 
On True and Falſe Honour. 


Vo wonder 1 ; ſhould ſpeak againſt honour, 
when it is the principle upon which every 
gentleman ought to act. 1 grant it; but there are 
two ſorts of honour; the one genuine, the other 
ſpurious; the one is the honour of wiſe men, : the 
other of fools. Honour, in its beſt ſenſe, is the 
regard which a virtuous man hath to the preſerva- 
tion of his character: It is properly ſpeaking the 
modeſty of the mind, or moral modeſty, which is 
ſhocked with the imputation of an unworthy ac- 
tion. But then you will obſerve, that the per- 
ſon who pretends to be a man of honour, muſt 
firſt be well informed concerning the nature of 


good and evil; without which he may be ſhocked 
at any appearance of goodneſs in himſelf, and 
glory in his ſhame; which is a very common caſe. 


Falſe 
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Falſe honour may always be diſtinguiſhed by theſe 
two marks; firſt, that it is a very irritable prin- 
ciple; and ſecondly, that it makes the opinion or 
faſhion of the world the only rule of its conduct. 
The honour which preſerves a man is good; the 
honour which inflames him is bad; and if he 
has no rule, but the cuſtom of his company, where- 
by to judge of good and evil, his company may be 
very bad, and very much miſtaken, and then he 
will be led into great abſurdities, and act more 
like a mad man than a gentleman. According to 
this idea of honour, a man hates what his com- 
pany. hates; and thus it happens, that we find a 
ſort of honour among thieves and pick-pockets, 
| who, like other ſocieties, are a rule to one an- 
other. 
Without theſe neceſſary diſtinctions, that ſenſe 
of honour, which you take to be the ſecurity of 
your character, will endanger the loſs of it; be- 
cauſe you will be tempted either to mean or raſh 


actions, for fear of loſing the. eſteem of thoſe 


whoſe judgment is of no value. x 


Suppoſe a man, whole birth and fortune puts 
him amongſt gentlemen, is a ſcandalous and no- 


\ 


torious 
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torious har. When ſuch a perſon is charged with 
his fault before company, he ought to confeſs 
and repent of it, by all the laws of conſcience, 
virtue, and religion. But what faith honour? It 
bids him perſiſt in the denial of his guilt, and 
murder his accuſer, if it is in his power; when the 
voice of reaſon and juſtice would have thanked him 
for the admonition. 8 | | 
- Firſt, a man tells a lie, to defame the character 
of another; then he tells a ſecond by denying the 
firſt; then he fights in defence of his denial: 
and the vulgar notion of honour not only ac- 
quits him, but obliges him to it. Between this 
honour and the frantic fury of actual madneſs, 
there is no difference but in the name: if there is 
any difference, it is only this, that honour acts de- 
lberately upon principle, and madneſs raves by 
accident and misfortune, The devil would be 
better pleaſed if the world were full of ſuch 
honour z but God and all good men muſt deteſt it, 
as one of the greateſt plagues that ever prevailed 
upon earth. | 


LE T- 
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LETTER XX. 
On Literary Compoſition. 


OMPOSITION is not only a difficult taſk, but 
is indeed a miſerable drudgery, when you 


have neither rules to direct you, nor matter to 


work upon; which is the caſe with many poor 
boys, who are obliged to ſqueeze out of their 
brains an exerciſe againſt the time appointed. 

To ſtore the mind with good matter, you muſt 
accuſtom yourſelf to the reading of good authors, 
ſuch as hiſtorians, poets, orators, philoſophers, 
and controverſialiſts; the laſt are particularly to be 
ſtudied for the well managing of an argument. 
The political and theological controverſialiſts are 
beſt; but they ſeldom fall in the way of the 
younger ſort of readers. 

When you are to write upon any ſubject, the 
beſt way of entering upon it, is to ſet down 


what 
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what your own mind furniſhes, and ſay all you can, 
before you deſcend to conſult books and read upon 
it: for if you apply to books before you have laid 
your plan, your own thoughts will be diſſipated, and 
you will dwindle from a compoſer to a tran- 
ſcriber. | 

In thinking upon a ſubject, you are to conſider, 
that every propoſition is an anſwer to ſome queſtion : 
ſo that if you can anſwer all the queſtions that can 
be put to you concerning it, you have a thorough 
underſtanding of it: and in order to compoſe, you 
have nothing to do but to aſk yourſelf thoſe 
queſtions; by which you will raiſe from your mind 
the latent matter, and having once got it, you may 
diſpoſe of it and put it into form afterwards. 
| Suppoſe the diſcovery of America by :Columbus 
were propoſed ; you might put theſe queſtions upon 
it: How came he to think of ſuch an expedition ? 
What evidence had he to proceed upon? Did the 
ancients believe any thing that might lead him to 
ſuch a diſcovery ? What ſteps did he take in the 
affair? How was his opinion received? What hap- 
pened to him in the attempt? How did it ſucceed ? 
How was he rewarded afterwards ? What were the 


conſequences 
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conſequences of this diſcovery to the old world, 
and what farther conſequences may ſtill be ex- 
| pected? When you have given a circumſtantial 
anſwer to all theſe queſtions, you will have com- 
poſed a methodical hiſtory of the diſcovery of A- 
merica, © | :; BY. S363k. vill 
By this way of aſking queſtions, a ſubject is 
drawn out, ſo that you may view it in all its parts, 
and treat of it with little difficulty, provided you' 
have acquired a competent knowlege of it by 
reading or diſcourſing about it in time paſt : if not, 
ex nibilo nil fit, where no water is in the well, you 
may pump for ever without effect. | | 

Subjects are either fingle or compounded ; in 
other words, they are either ſimple or complex. A 
ſingle ſubject conſiſts of one notion or idea, which 
is to be purſued in all its branches. A compound 
ſubject is a propoſition, in which ſome one thing is 

affirmed of another. Theſe two are to be treated 
after different methods. | 
If your ſubje& is ſimple, you may examine it 
under all the following heads, which are called 
common places: as 1ſt, Its relation to the ſenſes, 


affections, underſtandings, intereſts, and expreſſions 
; of 


of men. 2d, Its feveral kinds: which are to be 
deſcribed and diftinguiſhed. . 3d, Its caufes or prin- 
Gples. 4th, The effects produced by it, with the 
ends of good or evil which it does or ſhould aim 
at. 5th, Its relation to place; which comprehends 
the ſtate of it in different places, or the places 
which have been diſtinguiſhed: by it. Gth, Its rela- 
tion to time; which will include the different ſtate 
of your ſubject in different ages. 

Thus for example; ſuppoſe the ſubject to 5 
treated of is war. 1ſt, It is the ſcourge of God 
upon the corruptions of mankind ; and being ſo 
reputed is never to be undertaken wantonly and un- 
adviſedly : but as things now are, it is in many 
caſes unavoidable; ſo that 'every nation ſhould be 
prepared by having their youth trained to arms and 
to all manly exerciſes, avoiding luxury and effemi- 

nacy, by which every nation is weakened and ren- 
dered inſufficient for its own defence. 

2d, There are ſeveral kinds of war; offenſive, and 
defenſive; a land war and a naval war; an invaſion 
of one's own country by a foreign enemy: but 
the worſt of all is a civil war, in which the people 


turn 
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turn their arms againſt one another, and fo. ate: 
tbemſelves a prey to foreign enemies. 

zd, The cauſes, of war, are the encroachments 
and inſults of ſome neighbouring kingdom: a want 


of due authority and ſubordination at home ; ; the 
oppreſſion of one part of a nation by another part; 
improper conceſſions which encourage Wel 
treaties ill adviſed or not ſufficiently explicit, and 
a want of good faith and honour i in obſerving chem. | 

4th, The end to be obtained by every war is 
peace, which. i is often never to be obtained by 
lighter methods. But too frequently the ambi- 
tion of princes tempts chem to make war for the 
vanity of conqueſt, or to extend their dominions, 
or to take revenge upon an old enemy that has un- 
fortunately given ſome advantage. In ſome caſes 
an invaſion has the good effect of rouſing 2 nation 
ſunk, in pleaſure and diſſipation ; it brings them to 
their ſenſes, and reſtores them by proper exerciſe to 
a military ſtate. | 

th, Its relation to place will give occaſion 1 to 
recount the moſt memorable wars that have been 
carried on in different parts of the world, and the 
places chat have been rendered ſamous in hiſtory 


by 
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by battles and fieges and victories; ſuch as the 
wars of Cæſar in Gaul; the battles of Cannz and 
' Pharfalia the ſacking of Rome by Brennus; the 
victory of the Chriſtians over the Turks at Le- 
panto; the conqueſt of Mexico, and the Weſt In- 
dies, &c. Sn 

6th, Its relation to time will bring in the changes 

that, have taken place in the art of war: the different 
modes of fighting when the Macedonian phalanx 
and Roman legion were thought impregnable, from 
the preſent way of determining a battle by fire-arms | 
and heavy artillery, which have made defenſive 
armour uſeleſs. The difference alſo may be ſhewn, 
ſo far as it is underſtood, between the Roman _ g 
lies and a Britiſh man of war. 

Thus you ſee, that by purſuing one ſimple idea 
under the ſeveral common places above-mentioned, 
we are led through the whole ſubject and may ſoon 
throw together ſo many hints, that it would require 
a folio volume to handle them all diſtinctly. But 
here let me admoniſh you, that it requires more 
ſkill, and learning, and judgment to contract a ſub- 
ject than to expand it; z and he is the beſt compoſer 


Who 
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who knows how to prune . all ne. 
matter. | 

M606 Wang an 3 
notions than one, it forms 2 Propoſition, in which 
ſome one thing is predicated (as the logicians 
ſpeak) of another; as, war is evil ; old wine it 
better than new ; old friends are better than new ; old 
muſic ir better than new ; old divinity is better than 
neu; and ſuch like. Here you have a matter pro- 
poſed, which it is your buſineſs to prove and i/- 
luſtrate. In this caſe, your beſt method is, | 

iſt, To open and explain the ſenſe of your propo- 
fition, and diſtinguiſh your ſubjects, if neceſſary, 
from other ſubjects allied to it. 
2d, To give a reaſon or enn to prove the truth 
of the propoſition. | ve” 

23d, To confirm your reaſons by ſome obſervation 
on men and manners, ſome proverbial ſentence ex- 
preſſing the public judgment of mankind upon the 
caſe, or ſome ſentiment from an author of eſtabliſh- 


| ed reputation. 

4th, To illuſtrate your ſubject with a fimile, 
which is no other than ſome parallel caſe in nature; 
and this you are to apply to the different parts of 
| K your 
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your ſubject, if it is ſo appoſite as to admit of 
ſuch an accommodation. | 
th, To add an example either from ancient or 
modern hiſtory, or from your own experience. 
6th, Then, laſtly, you are to ſum up your mat- 
ter, and ſhew the practical uſe of it; . 
with ſome pertinent exhortation. 2 
This is the eaſieſt way of treating a ſubjeRt, 4 and 
the moſt effectual. When I was taught to make 2 
theme at ſchool, we had a model of a theme of this 
conſtruction compoſed by Mr. Dryden, which was 
the pattern we were obliged to follow; and I wiſh 
I could give you a copy of it. Method is the ligbt of 
a ſubject, and expreſſion is the life of it: and, in my 
judgment, an immethodical piece is worſe than an ili- 
written one. The art is, to uſe method as builders 
do a ſcaffold, which is to be taken away. when the 
work is finiſhed : or, as good workmen, who con- 
ceal the joints in their work, ſo that it may look 
ſmooth and pleaſant to the eye, as if it were all 
made of one piece. | T3 
Cicero in his Orations, ſpeaking generally as a 
8 pleads for the lawfulneſs of ſome fact, or 
againſt its unlawfulneſs. He begins with preparing 
his hearers for the ſubject; either winning their at- 


tention 
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tention by a modeſt approach, or ſhewing them how 
they are intereſted in what he has to propoſe to 
them. | | 

In the next place, he proceeds to ſtate the caſe, 
and lays the facts before them, with all their cir- 
cumſtances; or ſuch at leaſt as make for his pur- 
poſe. This is called the narration. 1 

Then he deſcends to reaſon upon the caſe z * 
juſtifying his client, or refuting the arguments on 
the other ſide. The juſtiſication and the refutation 
generally make two ſeparate articles. If his ſpeech 

is of the accuſatory kind, his method is ſill the 
| ſame, mutatis mutandis. | 

| After all, he ME up the merits in a con- 
cluſion, which is called peroratio, becauſe it re- 
views the ſeveral parts of the whole oration, and 
preſſes the audience with the force of the evidence, 
that their judgment may go with his fide of the 
queſtion. 

Many ſermons in the Engliſh language are ſome 
of the fineſt orations in the world. They are of 
different ſorts; ſome are moral, ſome controverſial, 
and ſome expoſitory : the latter are of more general 
uſe, becauſe they take in the two other diviſions 
of moral and controverſial, as occaſion requires. 
K 2 Under 
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- Under the firſt head of a diſcourſe, the ſubject Ie 
opened with ſome — 1 and diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Rack: 
Under the fecond, * 4 is A. — u- 
luſtratee. | | 
Under the third, he alles are- . and the in- 
ferences deduced, as they follow naturally from the 
moſt intereſting parts of the expoſition. 
A ſermon written after this, or ſome like me- 
| thod, will be clearly underſtood and eaſſly re- 
membered. Beſides, when A thought ſtands 1 in its 


right place, it has ten times more force than when 
it is improperly connected. Compoſitions are like 
machines, where one part depends upon another; ; 
if any part gets out of place, the motion is diſ- | 
ordered, and the whole is of leſs effect. A rhap- 
ſody of miſcellaneous thoughts, huddled together 

in the way of an unconnected eſſay, with no parti- 

cular relation to the text, either makes no im- 

| preſſion at the time when. it-is delivered, or leaves 
no inſtruction behind it, Not every. muſician, who 

can make a noiſe, and ſhew flight of hand upon an 
inſtrument is fit for a compoſer of muſic; neither 

15 
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is every man who can Zhink with freedom able to 
write with good effect. 

The three diffetent forts of compoſition in proſe, 
are the narration, the epiſtle, and the ſpeech. Nar- 
ration ſhould conſiſt of long and clear periods, 
deſcriptive of facts, with refleQtions ſparingly in- 
termixt. The epiſtle is diſtinguiſhed by ſhort ſen- 
tences and an eaſy unaffected manner. Method is 
here of no great value. Speeches are different 
from both, conſiſting of reaſonings, apologies, de- 
fences, accuſations, refutations, and ſuch like, en- 
forced and ornamented as much as may be with the 
figures of rhetoric properly introduced: of which 
I ſhall endeavour to give you an explanation at ſome + 


other opportunity. 


| 
| 
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| To a young Gentleman going into the Army. 


HAT figure can you make in any ſtate of 
life, unleſs you adopt ſome certain rules for 
the regulation of your conduct? Wiſdom lives by 
rule, and folly lives by chance ; and this is the chief 
difference there is betwixt them. Such rules, 
therefore, as may be uſeful to you in the pro- 
feſſion you are now going to take upon you, I ſhall 
give you freely, fo far as they are known to me: 
the ſucceſs muſt depend upon'your own attention. 
Do not imagine then, that becauſe you are going 
to put on a ſword, you may therefore throw aſide 
your books. The army, I know, differs very much 
from the univerſity, and has many gentlemen, who 
think they have no great occaſion for learning : But 
be aſſured of this, that the learned will have the 


advantage of the ignorant in all the departments of 


public 
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public life. There are times and ſeaſons, when 
they who know leſs, be their fortune and ſtation 
what it will, muſt come to thoſe who know more; 
and natural abilities, be they never ſo great, will 
always do better with information than without it. 
I would therefore adviſe you by all means to keep 
up your. Greek, Latin, and French, and be adding 
as much as poſſible to your ſtock of philoſophy and 
hiſtory z the uſes of which are too extenſive for me 
to enlarge upon. Some of the beſt {ſcholars have 
been the beſt ſoldiers 3 as you know from the 
examples of Xenophon and Julius Cæſar. I gave 
an inſtance of General Wolfe's literature, and the 
advantage he derived from it, in another letter, 
You have read Czfar's Commentaries familiarly as 
a ſchool boy; conſider them again as a ſoldier : and 
if you have French enough, as I hope you have, 
you will find the French Polybius, with Foulard's 
Commentaries, an excellent work for teaching the 
art of war. | 


As there are many different principles choufed 
in this country, ſome of them very dangerous to the 
commonwealth ; you are to remember, that the 
grand object to a ſoldier is the juſt right of bis 
king and country; and that if he loſes his life in 

r & the 


che pri of that object, he dies in a wg cauſe 
Fn all your ſentiments be true to the fide of govern- 


ment and authority. Practice will ſoon her you 


che abſolute neceſſity of obedience in an army; 3 and 
it is as neceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate. When 
the power of government declines, and the 1 reverence 
due to authority no longer prevails among the 
people, a nation is in the condition of a lunatic, 
who has loſt his reaſon, the governing principle: 
and as you read of a certain dzmoniac, that he was 


crying and cutting himſelf with ones: juſt ſo it i is with 
the country that is falling into anarchy : nothing 


is to be heard but the outcries and yellings of fac- 
tion; and the hands of the people are turned againſt 
the people, to grind, and torment, and deſtroy them- 


| ſelves. We are now a diſtreſſed country : our 


wants are great, and our reſources not improving; 
our enemies are many, and our friends are few: 
and yet it is my ſincere opinion, that the worſt evils 
the land ſuffers, or will ſuffer, are from itſelf; 
and for theſe there can be no remedy, till better 
principles ſhall take place amongſt us, and public 
ſpirit, which is now dead, ſhall revive again. 
That you may be able, in body as well as mind, 


to go through the duties of your profeſſion, you 


muſt 
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muſt alſo remember, that the firff qualification wo 
ceffary in a ſoldier, is to endure” bardiſs; ; and he 
that would ſuffer leaſt by hard accidents and trying 
occaſions, will find i it his wiſdom as well 48 his duty 
to keep himſelf in continual practice. The common 
men, who muſt endure many and great hardſhips, 
are never ſo well reconciled to them as when they 
ſee that their officer does not ſpare himſelf ; who 
will thus ſecure their reſpect and win upon their 
alfeRtions: - and then there will be a mutual con- 
idence in the time of danger. | 
Charles the XIIth of Sweden quieted a mutiny 
that was beginning in his army by eating ſome 
bread that was mouldy, without making a wry face 
at it. He owned it was not very good, but proved, 
that it might be eaten, by his own example; and then 
his ſoldiers had nothing more to ſay. 

The great point with all perſons in office is, to act 
with temper and ſteadineſs; to ſhew that they are 
not influenced by pride and ill nature, but only by 
a ſenſe of duty. When a man ſeems to think of 
himſelf more than of his buſineſs, his authority 
either loſes ground or becomes odious. All this 
may be attended to by an officer, without incurring 


the ſuſpicion of meanneſs or weakneſs : it will on 
* the 
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the contrary demonſtrate a firmneſs of mind, and 
ſhew that he is fit to command others, who can 
thus command himſelf. | 8 
Drunkenneſs is a vice ſo much below a gentle- 
man, that I hope you will want but little advice on 
that head. Every ſchool-boy that makes a theme 
will be able to tell you why ſoldiers ought to be 
ſober. He that is in liquor has loſt his ſtrength, 
and will eaſily be worſted by an antagoniſt of in- 
ferior ability. When drink takes away reaſon, 
a man is off his guard, and becomes a traytor 2 
gainſt himſelf: he is like one who has permitted 
the enemy to ſhoot his centinel. Hiſtory will inform 
you how armies have fallen a prey when they were 
beſotted with liquor; and there have been inſtances, 


when a ſubtle enemy has drawn an army into their 
own ruin by ſome ſtratagem for intoxicating them; 


as we kill vermin by baiting a trap. 

In your dreſs, be neither flovenly nor fanciful. 
| Slovenlineſs 3 in the perſon generally denotes ſome 
defect in the mind and underſtanding : and as to 
foppiſhneſs, it is a ſad miſtake, when he who ſhould 
be a ſoldier, forgets that he is a man. 

With regard to your behaviour in company, 
wn will now be of a new ſort) the beſt general | 

rule 
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rule I can give, and which I would adviſe you 
to carry with you every where, is, not to talk too 
much nor too faſt: for the one will be apt to make 
you troubleſome, and the other may bring you into 
danger: a youth of too many words will let his 
tongue out-run his wit; and when he puſhes on too 
haſtily, he will fall into ſome embaraſſment with 
his company, where he may neither know how to 
proceed with ſafety, nor retreat with dignity. Re- 
commend yourſelf, if you poſſibly can, to ſome old 
reſpectable officer of your corps, who may ad- 
moniſh you with the freedom of a friend and the 
authority of a father, if you ſhould be guilty of 
any little miſtakes at firſt, from accidental levity or 
inexperience. Here my ſubject brings the practice 
of duelling into ſight, a practice too horrible to be 
reformed by the pen. No Roman ever thought 
of this fooliſh expedient for determining a private 
diſpute : they made it a principle to reſerve their 
ſwords, to be turned againſt the enemies of their 
country; and you have a pleaſant example of this 
in the ſtory of Pulſio and Varenus, two of Cæſar's 


centurions in Gaul, who had always been quarrel- 


ling, and yet never dreamed of drawing their ſwords 


upon 
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upon one another. They leaped from the ramparts, 
to ſhew which was the beft man in a diſpute with 
à croud of enemies; and ſo it happened, that they 
both retreated with equal honeur; each having had 
the opportunity of ſaving the other's life. The 
practice of aiming at the life of a fetlow-ſoldier for 
an inſignificant affront, aroſe from the ſavage 
cuſtom of tryal by battle, which the law anciently 
allowed, though wiſe and good men always deteſt- 
ed and remonſtrated againſt it as a diſgrace to a 


Chriſtian country. Till the authority of govern- 
ment ſhall effectually interpoſe, it is as vain to think 
of writing againſt duels, as it would be to throw 
an ink-bottle at a water-ſpout, which can be diſ- 
perſed only by the ſhock of a cannon. To you in 
particular I ſhall obſerve, that though your father 
might be ready to reſign you in the way of your 
duty, and for the good of your country; it would 
probably break his heart if you were to fall in a pri- 
vate diſpute : and if you ſhould ever be the unhappy 
inſtrument of ſending ſome thoughtleſs companion 
out of life, it might break your own heart. 

Upon the whole, there is certainly nothing like 
a proper mixture of religion in a military character, 


to 
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to keep a man within the lines of prudence and 


ſafety. And ſoldiers may have religion as well as 
other men; why elſe did che providence of God ſe- 
le& Cornelius the centurion as the firſt gentile 
convert to the goſpel ? Devotion never appears with 
more dignity, than in a perſon whoſe profeſſion 
places him above the imputation of a ſuperſtitious 
fear. I was never more pleaſed with any ſpectacle 
chat occurred to me abroad, than when 1 . 
many venerable grey headed ſoldiers, the relics of 
battles and ſieges, in the great hoſpital of the in 
ralids at Paris diſperſed about different quarters of 


devotions at a common hour of the day. If it 
were required to add the greateſt poſſible dignity to 
a ſoldier already qualified in other reſpects, I would 
put this motto upon him, © Je crains'Dieu, et je 
n ai point d' autre crainte,” I frar God, and 1 hour ne 
other fear. 
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LETTER XXI. 


On the Practice of Devotion. 


nov cn I rake this ſerious ſubjeR, I 
ſhall. write neither a ſermon nor a lecture 
to Jou. Your own experience will bear witneſs to 
the truth of a fact which has often ſurpriſed and 


confounded me. Nothing demonſtrates an inborn 


depravity in human nature ſo much as that dread 
which moſt young people are under leſt they ſhould 
be thought to ſay their prayers, or, what would be 
worſt of all, diſcovered in the act; though prayer 
to God is a duty as honourable. in itſelf as it is ne- 
ceſſary to man. Gratitude demands that we ſhould 
daily return ſomething to the Power from whom 
we receive all things, as life, health, ſtrength, 
reaſon, and the capacity of enjoyment; and gra- 
'titude 1s a virtue which all men honour. Prudence 
requires that we ſhould keep up an intereſt with 
Him from whom we expect every thing in the time 

that 
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chat is to come; and prudence i is commendable in' 
all. It is an honour to man that he is permitted, 
much more that he is invited, to addreſs himſelf to 
his Maker. We are all defirous of being ſeen in 
the company of our betters, and ſpeaking to them; 
and as God is the ſource of all perfection, infinite 
in goodneſs as well as greatneſs, where can be the 
harm in having it known that we are ſometimes 
alone in his company? Every paſſion of the heart, 
and every power of the underſtanding, hope, fear, 
love, gratitude, admiration, reaſon, memory, judge- | 
ment, all call upon us to keep up this intercourſe; 
and yet we are aſhamed of it! | 

I I would diſſect this ſhame if I could, and diſcover 
the caufes of the diſtemper ; but it is eaſier to ſay 
what it is not, than what it is. It cannot proceed 
from ignorance; for there is ſcarcely: one boy in a 
hundred, of fifteen years of age, who does not 
already know nearly as much as I have here been 
telling him. It cannot proceed from modeſty or 
baſhfulneſs; becauſe the ſame boy who is aſhamed 
to ſay his prayers before one companion, will have 
the boldneſs to ſwear and talk nonſenſe before 
twenty. If it ſhould be pleaded, that the appear- 
ance of hypocriſy is avoided, then it is to be feared 

| the 


the ee and 
what an opinion muſt he have of his own character 
Who has reaſon to think that the act of prayer in 
him muſt be taken for an act of diſſimulation ? If 
he thinks he is not good enough to pray to God to 
make him better, he muſt then ſuppoſe himſelf to 
be paſt grace, and ee 2 r N mind, 
which is a dreadful proſpect. ad rf dtms 
Whatever the genetal reaſon of it may be, the 
fact is as I ſays; When the eye of one boy is upon 
another, it has a faſcinating power, like that of 2 
rattle-ſnake, to deter him from the practice of de- 
votion : and few indeed have reſolution enough to 
aſſert their right of approaching their Maker, and 
ſhewing that they were born of Chriſtian parents. 
And what is this fiery trial that is fo terrifying? 
What is it but the ſneer of an idle companion, of 

no more force nor authority than the ſqualling of 
num infant? Let ſuch is the ſervility of the human 
mind, on ſome occaſions, that the apprehenſion of 
this has more weight than all the terrors our reli- 
gion has ſuggeſted to us; that is, than all the 
threatenings of provoked Omnipotence. If nature 
in youth were as it ſhould be, it would be actuated 
on all occaſions, eſpecially on this the, greateſt of 4 
; all, 
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all, by principles of generoſity ; ; and then one boy 
would encourage another to the practice of that 
duty, without which he can never expect to ſucceed 
in this world or the other. I knew one young 
gentleman who had given his worthy father a pro- 
miſe, that he would never, upon any conſideration, 
omit to read over ſome one chapter of the Bible 
before he went to bed: and I have reaſon to think 
he kept his word faithfully, without failing in ſe» 
veral years, though the hour might be ſometimes 
a little unſeaſonable. He is now rifen to be one | 
of the firſt characters in the ſtate z and, I believe 
his country may depend upon the beſt of his ſervices. 

In turning this matter over a little farther in my 
thoughts, it occurs to me, that none of the paſſions 
have ſo quick a feeling, and will bear touching ſo 


little as pride; and that pride is always applied to 
for the exciting of thoſe vain terrors which get the 
better of devotion. e Why,” ſays one, « you | 
won't do ſo ? They'll laugh at you.” The power 
of this ſhallow artifice over the mind is inexpreflible. 
The courage is blaſted; and even common ſenſe is put 
to flight : for what becomes of his wit who hazards | 
the loſs of all things, and chuſes to be really din 
nourable, leſt he ſhould be apparently ridiculous ? 
From the whole cafe this reflexion ariſes, that no 
man ean be a chriſtian and perform his duty to 
L God, 
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God, till he can bear to be laughed at. This is the 


firſt victory the mind is to obtain over the world : 
and till it is obtained, no good can poſſibly be done. 
Yet in ſome natures the ſtruggle will be very ſharp 3 
and I make no doubt but that there are many young 
gentlemen in the army, to whom it would be leſs 
trouble to face a cannon, than to ſtand the effect of 
a grin from: a filly companion on a * iple of de- 
votion. I 
' A popular preacher began his diſcourſe with ob- 
ſerving that © Prayer is a natural duty :” and thus 
far the obſervation might be true, that the duty 
of prayer may be inferred and inforced on the prin- 
ciples of what we call natural reaſon : but whether 
the practice is natural to man, let any perſon judge 
when he has weighed the following fact, which 
was well remarked by the author of the Adventurer, 
that beggars 1 in the middle of the winter will fit 
freezing upon the ſtone ſteps at a church door all 
the time of divine ſervice, rather than take ſhelter 
within it on the diſagreeable condition of joining 
in the devotions of the place. If he has an 
opportunity, let him alſo mark the behaviour of the 
boys of a public ſchool, when they are altogether at 
the church; and then let him determine whether 
prayer, in a practical ſenſe, is a natural duty, 
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W ani hear much of parties, and you complain 

that you can learn very little about their prin- 
ciples, though they have ſo much to ſay againſt one 
another. The pretenſions of different parties are 
frequently brought into queſtion in a great aſſembly, 
where you may poſſibly have a perſonal concern 
hereafter in the buſineſs of your country; and 
therefore you are certainly right in deſiring to un- 
derſtand what they are. Some, you ſay, are called 
 whigs, ſome tories; ſome affect to be neutral, de- 
claring againſt all parties, and ſaying, that men dif- 
fer with one another only about words and names. 
Some ſay, whigs out of place are tories; and tories 
in place are whigs: which is to ſay, that there is no 
principle amongſt us but that of ſelf-intereſt ; and 
thus you are left in total darkneſs as to the proper. 
differences in opinion by which parties are guided. 
8 L 2 The 
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The terms whig and tory are nick-names, with 
which the two parties of republicans and loyaliſts 
pelted one another, with great animoſity, in the 
reign of Charles the Second; and are ſcarcely worth 
an explanation. To cut the matter as ſhort as I can, 
and give you a general idea of their different views 
in a ſhort compaſs, I muſt tell you, that theſe two 
parties take different ſides in the great queſtion 
concerning the origin of civil government. Some 
ſay, government is of God; by which it is meant, 
that his authority, in a certain ſenſe, muſt take place 
in civil ſociety, for its order and ſupport z; as his 
power prevails in the conſtitution of nature: and 
they ſay, there are difficulties in the ſubject, which 
can never be got over on any other ſuppoſition. 
Others ſay, that government is a human inſtitution, 
and that all the power by which governors act is 
derived from thoſe who are governed; as if you 
ſhould fay, that the captain of the ſhip has his 
commiſſion from the crew. 

They who eſpouſe this latter opinion, have endea- 
voured to clear the way to it by laying down four 
other very extraordinary propoſitions ; which are 
theſe following. 


Firſt, 


Firſt, that there was 2 time when there was no 
fociety amongſt men, but they wandered about in a 
ſtate of ſavage equality, as companions to the 
beaits ; tach as the poet deicrives them; | 


? Gena terris 
| | Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 


Secondly, that by ſome one wiſer than the reſt 
they were collected by degrees into wt and be- 
gan to form a political body. 

Thirdly, that when men could not be kept to 
their duty, they began to enact laws to 'Leep _ 
in order. 

Fourthly, that when 1 it was found by experience, 
that laws might be evaded by offences committed 
without witneſſes, they endeavoured to work a per- 
ſuaſion in men's minds, that there was an inviſible 
being, who could ſee into men's hearts, and would 
puniſh offences in another life, and thus the exi- 
gences of ſociety would lead naturally to reli- 
gion. 

Not one of theſe propofitions can be proved by 


any evidence of reaſon or hiſtory, As to the firſt of 
L 3 them, 
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thein, if ever there was a time when men were 


ſavage, thoſe men were in a ſtate of degeneracy, and 


| had 4% the benefits of ſociety. 


As to the ſecond, men were not originally a 
lected into ſociety, becauſe they are in it by nature; 


inaſmuch as all larger ſocieties muſt have ſubſiſted at 


firſt in ſingle families, which would increaſe na- 
turally into more extenſive communities. To pre- 
vent that ſtate of equality which is merely ideal, 
and never exiſted any where upon earth, a man and 


his wife, who are the rudiments of all larger ſociety, 


. were brought together with unequal powers; the 


wife being the weaker by nature, and ſubject to 
the huſband; and the children, who follow the 
condition of the mother, are ſubject to the ſame 
authority, A learned and uſeful author, | with 
whom you are acquainted, to avoid the force of this 
argument, is driven to the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
that the wife hath an authority over the huſband as 
the huſband hath over the wife: but the contrary is 


ſelf-evident; and therefore government ariſes of 


courſe from the condition of human nature; it is a 


neceſſary conſequence of that natural law by which 


mankind is multiplied. The father of the family is 
the 
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the natural ruler of it; and none can be ſo abſurd 
as to ſuppoſe, that the father derives his power from 
the children who are begotten of him: that power 
is the gift of his Maker, and follows by neceſſity 
from the order of nature. 

Tou will find a great advantage, and avoid in- 
finite confuſion, by thus conſidering government in 
its actual rudiments. For all great things are beſt 

underſtood by conſidering them under their ſmalleſt 
forms—maxima e minimis : and till you can find 
ſome way of reducing complicated caſes to ſimple 


ideas, you will ſcarcely be able to underſtand any 
thing clearly. 


As to the third propoſition, that laws were prior to 
religion, it is contrary to reaſon, and to all poſitive 
teſtimony. It is contrary to reaſon, becauſe the ob- 
ligation of religion is greater than that of law, ex- 
tending to all caſes, as well ſecret as open. It 
therefore ſuperſedes the uſe of laws, which are 
made only for the ungodly ; for people who either 
have no religion, or wilfully tranſgreſs what they 
have. Religion therefore is prior, as the more 
— and powerful obligation. 


L 4 The 
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The propoſition is alſo contrary to poſitive teſti. 
mony ; z becauſe even heathens allow that religion 
was before law. We read of religion, and of reli 
gious inſtitutions, in Homer; and that kings have 
their power, honour, and ſupport from God: but 
we read of no laws then in being: the term is not 


uſed i in LHomer's writings. The words of Juſtin are 
remarkable 


Populus nullis legibus tenebatur : ar- 
bitria principum pro legibus erant * ; and I look upon 
this fact as a collateral proof, that all government 
ſubſiſted at firſt in families, and increaſed _ from 
domeſtic into national : for who but a father cap 
want no law but that of natural affection for the go- 
vernment of his houſehold and deſcendants ? And 
what ſubjects but children either would or could 

ſubmit by choice to be ſo governed on the ſame 
| principle of a natural relation ? So far as laws look 
upwards, they were made firſt i in popular ſtates, to 
bind thoſe governors who had no natural affection 
for thoſe who were ſubject to them. People who 
think they have nothing to expect either from the 
principles or the affections of their rulers, will be 


o Juſtin, lib. i. cap. 1. 
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upon their defence, and bind them as faſt as they 
can: though mutual ſuſpicion i is productive of evils, 
too many to be enumerated. | 

Lou may have a view of. them, if you read a t. 
courſe by Swift (one of che beſt he ever wrote) on 
the conteſit and diſſenſions in Athens and Rome: it will 
ſhew you, what is meant by a ballance of fOWer-—= 
that the many may be tyrants as well as a ſingle per- 
ſon how mercenary orators have inflamed the 
people to their own ruin hoy popular jealouſies 
and tumults have led naturally to arbitrary power, 
dc. iin »vicd 03 essa ants 
Then fourthly, that religion aroſe from the exi- 
gencies of ſociety, and was a political invention, 
brought in aid to the inefficacy of laws, it is the 
falſeſt of all. For the proof of a God: was in the 
works of the creation, prior to all law, and there- 
fore could never ariſe. from political neceſſity. 
Even to this day we find a ſenſe of religion, ſuch as 
it is, and ſome regard to the obligations of it, in 
thoſe nations who have neither laws nor writing 
amongſt them. | | 

This ſyſtem of policy, to which ſome great names 
have given a ſanction, is wrong in every ſtep of its 


reaſoning. 


| 
| 
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reaſoning. And here I muſt obſerve beſides, that 


there is a caſe of capital conſideration, for which it 
has no proviſion. Every government muſt exerciſe 
a power of life and death; a power which no go- 


vernment can derive from human authority, becauſe 
no man has a power over his own life, and cannot 
be ſaid to give to another what he hath not in him- 


ſelf. So that this power can be derived only from 


God; who being the author of man's life, has a 
right to diſpoſe of it. 5 
An author, whobelongs to the claſs of the Nau veau 
Philsſophes, endeavours to ſolve this difficulty on his 
own principles, i in an Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſbments. 
He ſcems well inclined to give to every man the 
diſpoſal of his own life, by his calling felf-murder a 
voluntary migration, as when a man leaves his pariſh, 
or goes off as a member of ſome new colony. But 
if this ſhould be inſufficient, he argues farther, that 
although the power of tife and death 1s not in any 
individual taken ſeparately, yet the aggregate body 
may have it when they are all taken together : which 


in effect is the ſame as to argue, that though one 


cypher has no value, a great many cyphers together 
will make a ſum. 


You 
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Fou will find this power of the multitude a no- 
tion big with abſurdity, and which, can never be 
reduced to practice, becauſe it implies a contra- 
diction. You muſt ſuppoſe that the whole aggre- 
gate of the people are unanimous, who never yet 
united i in any one act ſince the beginning of the 
world. If they are divided; then their power is the 
power of the people over the people; it is the 
power of Peter over John, and of John over 
Peter; and can never be ſettled, till one of them 
has either deſtroyed the rome: or win him of 
his liberty. | 

Thus I have ſketched out for you the — 7 
diſpute between the two parties who have made moſt 
noiſe in the kingdom. I ſhall neither trace the ef- 
fects of their different principles, nor give you any 

reflections upon their characters; as that would 
carry me out too far, and be an invidious undertak- 
ing. 80 far as we have now gone, it is the part of 
every good ſubject to go, who has capacity and op- 
portunity, It happens, that the origin of civil go- 
pernment is a ſubject which of late has been incom- 
parably treated in a learned and elegant diſcourſe by 


Dr. 
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Dr. Horne, preſident of 2 agdalon College in Orford *, is 

to which 1 muſt refer you for farther information. 
There you will find every thing that learning and 
moderation can pertinently introduce, or at leaſt, 
that need be ſaid, for the ſettling of the queſtion, 
It will give you ſatisfaction in point of argument; 
and the compoſition, while it inſtructs you in your 
duty, wall improve your Engliſh. 


. * e Diſcourſes on 1 subjects and Occaſions, vol. 
ii. alle. 12. | 
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On the Character of Voltaire. 


F a wicked writer is not a witty one, he will do 
but little miſchief; for poiſon is never ſwallow- 
ed, as ſuch, but in a fit of deſpair. Wit may con- 
ſpire with truth to give us pleaſure; as wholeſome 
wine may be brought to table in the richeſt veſſel : 
but wit, when poſſeſſed by men of bad principles, 
recommends falſehood, as poiſon is offered to us in 
a gilded cup : | 


——Nulla aconita bibuntur 
Fictilibus. Tunc illa time, cam pocula ſumes 
Gemmata, et lato ſetinum ardebit in auro. 


Juv. Sat. 10, 


Truth in literature is the ſame thing with honeſty 
in common life. You may admire an ingenious man; 
but you would wiſh always to be concerned with 
an honeſt one: indeed, no man can be ſafe in any 
other company. If a great genius is diſhoneſt, his 
ingenuity only renders him the more dangerous : 
and 
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and it is to no purpoſe to tell us that he is a man 
of parts; becauſe none but a man of parts can cor- 
rapt the public with much ſucceſs. No ſharper, 


properly ſo called, can poſſibly be a fool. He that 


lives by his wits, muſt have ſome wits to live by : 
and-every ſharper, in proportion as he is more artful 
and inſinuating in company, is ſo much the worſe 
man. We ſhould think it a very ſenſeleſs apology 
for a highwayman or a cheat, to ſay that he is 2 
man of genius. His talents may recommend him 
to rogues like himſelf; and they will ſet him at 
their head for his accompliſhments : but his 
eminence in his profeſſion will be no recommenda- 
tion with honeſt people ; who if they fall into his 
company, have nothing to do but to look to their 
pockets. TO ö 

In this light I have been uſed to conſider the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Voltaire. I am pleaſed with a man of 
wit; and I admire a ſcholar, wherever I find 
him: but, at the ſame time, I abhor a cheat: 
and if he that robs a man of his money, and 
hinders the ſucceſs of his neighbours, is deteſtable 
in ſociety; he that would rob us of the truth, or 


render us unfit to receive it, is a worſe character 


If it is his firſt wiſh to deprive us of that truth which 


relates 
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relates to our intereſts in another life; then he. 
differs from an evil ſpirit in nothing but the inferio- 
rity. of his abilities. 

If Mr. Voltaire ſhould be recommended to you 
by any of his friends and admirers; or any of 
his ſeducing publications ſhould fall in your way 
(which ſome Engliſhmen have been very forward to 
tranſlate), it is proper you ſhould know what you 
are to expect, that you may be prepared againſt 
the ill effects of them; and poſſibly you may 
have ſome opportunity of reſcuing others from the 
ſnares of his ſophiſtry. 

I lately met- with two volumes of a work in 
French, intitled Les Erreurs de Voltaire. They are 
written by the Abbe Nonnotte, a moderate and candid 
writer, whoſe remarks have gone through many 
editions at Paris; and I wiſh they were tranſlated 
into Engliſh. In a preliminary diſcourſe to the 
Work, he has drawn the literary character of Vol- 
taire with great calmneſs and judgment; allowing 
him all the merit he could juſtly claim, and diſtin- 
guiſhing properly between his excellencies and his 
errors. From this preliminary diſcourſe I ſhall give 
you a pretty large extract in another letter. 
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On the ſame. 


HOUGH L could indulge myſelf with a quire 

of criticiſm on Mr. Voltaire, I rather chuſe to 

give you ſomething at preſent in the more humble 
character of a tranſlator; and if it does not run off 
ſo ſmoothly as an original compoſition might do, 
that you muſt excuſe. We take, or ſeem to take, 
the ſentiments of another with more impartiality 


than we advance our own ; and in the preſent caſe, 


I apprehend, you will ſuffer nothing by the exchange. 
« Perhaps it would be difficult,” ſays the Abbe 
Nonnotte, © to find, in any age, a man of ſuch 


great abilities and extenſive knowlege as Mr. Vol- 


taire. I think there never was his parallet. He was 
ignorant of no kind of literature : he wrote upon 
every thing: and though he may have fallen ſhort 


of perfection in ſome of his productions, yet there 


18 
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is a variety of fancy which always diſcovers a ſupe- 
riority of genius. At the time of life when other 
young men are obliged to receive lectures from 
thoſe who are wiſer than themſelves, he publiſhed 
thoſe poetical eſſays which ſoon made him known 
all over France. From the pieces he wrote for the 
theatre, it was the general opinion, that under the 
reign of Lewis XV. there was no occaſion to lament 
the loſs of thoſe great writers, Corneille and Ra- 
eine, whoſe productions had done ſo much honour 
to the reign of Lewis XIV. | 8 

His works are diſtinguiſhed by that brillianey of 
wit, that fire and elegance of expreſſion, which is 
not to be acquired by the moſt intenſe application : 
it is the effort of genius, and the gift of nature. 
After a few years, when his judgment was more 
mature, he ventured upon philoſophy, and treated 
of it as if he had been nothing but a philoſopher ; 
while his poetry would have tempted one to believe 
he had ſtudied nothing but poetry all his life. But 
bis thoughts were not confined to theſe: he ſtudied 
hiſtory and criticiſm; and made obſervations on the 


manners and principles of mankind. He attempted 
every thing, and his genius. carried him through ; 
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and notwithſtanding. numberleſs ſmall errors, one 
may evcrywhere trace the genius of Voltaire. 
„A knowlege of books, too extenſive to have 
been properly digeſted, with an indefatigable ardour 
of mind, and an extraordinary memory, emboldened 
= . him to write on all kinds of ſubjects. A deſcriptive 
| imagination gave that force to his ſtyle, which made 
ample amends for the want of ſome leſſer graces. 
The energy of his expreſſions, his ſtriking contraſts, 
and the variety of objects he brings together to ſet 
off one another, ſurpriſe and engage his readers, 
even while they diſbelieve what they are reading. 


This is what we are authoriſed to ſay of Mr. Vol- 
taire's ſtyle. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For all theſe talents united, he was regarded as 
the prodigy of the age in which he lived. He might 
have been the idol of it; but the ftequent abuſe of 
his talents, his extravagant aſſertions, with that ſu- 
perior tone and dictatorial carriage which he always 
affected over thoſe who cultivated the ſciences and 
belles lettres, raiſed him more enemies, cenſurers, 
and rivals, than ever he had admirers. 
«© The human mind has powers with which it can 
| raiſe itſelf to the moſt ſublime ſpeculations : but then 
| | there 
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there are rules to which it muſt be ſubſervient, and 
boundaries to which it ought to confine itſelf. Some 
wits are equally bold and happy in their attempts; 
while others are abſolutely raſh and inconſiderate. 
It was Mr. Voltaire's misfortune to be too ainbitious 
of exaltirig himſelf to the top of every thing, though 
with the neglect of thoſe good rules and neceſſary 
regulations. A judicious reader will therefore im- 
mediately diſcover that the author has no fixed prin- 
ciples; that he has no ſound logic; that he is often 
without true learning; always without diſcretion 
and a proper reſpect to things of the laſt import- 
ance. He will ſee through all thoſe lively ſallies of 
wit, thoſe bold reflections, and that varniſh which 
is ſo artfully ſpread over all his writings. Theſe 
are ornaments which may dazzle and ſurpriſe light 
and ſuperficial underſtandings incapable of reflec- 
tion; but will make very little impreſſion on thoſe 
who are able to look farther and judge properly. 

Mr. Voltaire is always moſt extravagant when 


religion comes in his way; and to this great object 
we ſhall confine ourſelves. Religion is that alliance 
and ſociety which ſubſiſts between God and man 
a ſociety which brings with it the greateſt advantages 
| M 2 to 
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to mankind, and lays them under the higheſt obli- 
gations: a man truly wiſe and reaſonable finds no- 
thing upon this earth ſo worthy of his love and 
. veneration. Here all falſe principles and raſh af- 
ſertions are. infinitely dangerous; and they are more 
particularly ſo, when they are preſented in a form 
which flatters the pride of the human underſtanding 
| when they ſeem to be the offspring of truth, reaſon, 
and even wiſdom itſelf. It is a matter of great con- 
cern to detect the falſchood of ſuch principles, 
and to trace the conſequences which follow them; 
conſequences, which at beſt are ridiculous, and 
fometimes exceedingly ſhocking : and, laſtly, to 
learn how to diſtinguiſh, in fuch ſerious ſubjects, 
between truth itſelf and that which has only the 
appearance of it. 
„There is ſcarcely any one piece of Mr. Voltaire 
in which he has not meddled with religion; and 
not one in which he has treated it with any reſpec, 
He has ſpoke of it as: a poet, an hiſtorian, and a 
philoſopher ;. never as. a Chriſtian, Some profane 
liberties. are taken in moſt of his poetical pieces. 
His General Hiſtory is nothing but a ſatire, in 
which the bitterneſs of calumny moſt commonly 
takes the * of truth: and in his Philoſophical 
NMiſcel- 
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Miſcellanies, where he is more of a ſceptic than 
Bayle, he oppoſes all true TI and pleads in 


* defence of all errors. 


« Yet I muſt own he never makes a direct attack 
upon the truth of Chriſtianity : his method is rather 
to employ all the force of his wit in ſupport of thoſe 
errors which Chriftianity condemns. With him, 
the philoſophers who are called Materialiſts are & 
ſort of men void of all prejudices, who only wiſh 
to conduct themſelves according to the light of na- 
ture. He brings in tbeir arguments; weighs their 
teaſons; admires the force of them; and pronounces 
them to be unanſwerable. Then he gives a pompous 
liſt of thoſe famous philoſophers who have been 
Materialiſts; puts in ſome of the Fathers of the 
church amongſt them; and there he leaves his 
reader. | 

* All reaſonable men muſt reckot the doctrine of 
fatality or deſtiny amongſt the worſt reveries of phi- 
lofophy. A blind fate, which draws after it all 
human events; which leaves nothing to the wiſdom 
and prudence of man; and with which all created 
beings are but as the ſprings of a machine; ſuch a 
ſort of deſtiny is a contemptible abſurdity, as incon- 
M 3 ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with reaſon as with religion. It is impoſſible | 
that Mr. Voltaire could believe ſuch an abſurdity ag 
this, which could only take poſſeſſion of a ſtupid 
Hottentot or blind Mufſulman, This, however, is 
the ſubje& of moſt of the allegorical pieces in his 
Miſcellanies, and of thoſe reflections which occur 
ſo frequently in his General Hiſtory, A wiſe man 
muſt deſpiſe them; a weak. man may be enſnared by 
them; and here the libertine finds an authority for 
all his extravagances, | 

© But moſt dangerous of all, becauſe it is beſt 64. 
culated to ſeduce people, is his way of treating re- 
ligious worſhip, the exerciſes of piety, the govern- 
ment of the church, and the inſtitution of its mi- 
niſtry; Here he employs all his wit and ſatire, his 


grave arguments and his ſolemn declamations, tg 


inſpire contempt and averſion for every thing of 
this kind. All that has been written againſt the 
Chriſtian or the catholic religion by libertines, and 
thoſe modern authors who give themſelves the 
pompous name of philoſophers, this he induſtriouſly 
quotes; endeayouring to make the wit more pointed, 
and the ridicule more outrageous. All thoſe who 
are devoted to religion, or engaged in the ſervicg 

of 
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of it, appear to him as a ſet of uſeleſs mortals, 
who are either inſignificant or vicious. If they 
have merit, talents, or virtues; if they have done, 
or now do, any ſervice to the public; he robs 
them of it all, and conceals it in every picture 
he has drawn of their characters. But he takes 
ſpecial care that the world ſhall be perfectly ac- 
quainted with all their paſſions, vices, and follies, 
by which they have diſhonoured themſelves and 
their profeſſion ; theſe are the only things he dwells 
upon; and from hence he takes occaſion to pro- 
nounce againſt them all. 

«With Mr. Voltaire, the whole ſervice of religion 
is nothing but ſuperſtition : he excepts nothing, he 
reſpects nothing. Sometimes he amuſes himſelf 
with a pictureſque deſcription of the ridiculous 
mortifications of a Faguir or a Derviſe : but the allu- 
ſion is always plain enough : a reader may perceive 
at firſt ſight that he has nothing to do but to change 
the name, and that the raillery is all pointed a- 
gainſt devout Chriſtians. Sometimes under another 
alluſion, as intelligible as the former, he pretends 
to ſhew, that nothing but the folly of ſuperſtition 
can offer ſacrifices, vows, and prayers to God for 
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church does not furniſh its altars with opera- girls, 
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the obtaining of what we want. Berauſe the 


and thoſe virtuous heroines who tread the ſtage, 
and contribute in more ways than one to the amuſe- 
ment of the public, Mr. Voltaire abuſes the whole 
nation as weak, fooliſh, and ſuperſtitious. In 2 
word, nothing was ever worſe contrived in his 
opinion than the eccleſiaſtical councils, and nothing 
can be more unreaſonable than ſubmiſſion to any of 
their determinations. He finds that Pagans were 
always wiſer, in leaving all men at liberty to think 
as they pleaſed in matters of religion. Yet in his 
miſcellanies of philoſophy and literature, his whole 
buſineſs is to inſult religion and all religious 
people: and his General Hiſtory was intended for 
nothing elſe but to make religion odious: there, 


With every intemperate ſally oſ licentiouſneſs, and a 


vain oſtentation of a ſuperior taſte for philoſophy, 
he empties his quiver againſt it. The work is a 
ſeries of calumnies, falſe accuſations, outrageous 
exaggerations, and artificial concealments, to bring 
diſgrace upon Chriſtianity: Authors, who are either 


contemptible, or of ſuſpicious characters, if they 


are but enemies to religion, immediately turn into 


oracles 
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oracles with Mr. Voltaire. Pagans and Muſfelmen 
are always fare to make their party good againſt 
Chriftians. All that has been invented and propa. 
gated by idolatry, hereſy, and impoſture, againſt 
the worſhippers of Jeſus Chriſt ; all that has been 
ſaid in defence of tyrants, who were the enemies 
and perſecutors of the church, Mr. Voltaire re- 
vives, and reports it as authentic. But whatever 
he meets with to the advantage of Chriſtians, in 
authors of eſtabliſhed merit and reputation, he 
either ſuppreſſes, or, if he mentions it, it is diſ- 
guiſed with ſuch a cloud of criticiſm, that readers 
have no chance with him, unleſs they are aware of 
his artifices, and well acquainted with the ſubje& 
beforehand. 
« Actuated, as he is, by this ſpite againſt the 
Chriſtian religion, he gives you long details of 
hiſtorical events; and his repreſentations are always 


unfaithful. All the commotions, and tumults; and 
diſorders with which the world has been troubled 
are laid to the ſcore of Chriſtians; their virtues are 
traveſtied into vices their devotion is all weakneſs 

and folly ; and their lighteſt faults are exaggerated 
into unpardonable crimes. 


; « But 
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« But he does not treat Mahometans and Pagans in 
this manner 3 theſe are not the colours in which 
they are repreſented. If ever there have been any 
_ real virtues among mankind, any wiſdom, any 
reaſon, any juſtice, Mr. Voltaire can find it no - 
where but amongſt infidels and idolaters : there we 
muſt look for all our-great men, our great geniuſes, 
and real heroes. If the Proteſtants are ever ſo for- 
tunate as to obtain his good word, this never hap» 
pens but when he ſets them in oppoſition to the Ca- 
tholics: and if he is obliged to give ſome teſtimony 
to any of the great men we have had amongſt us, 
he takes care to qualify their virtues with their 
faults, and throws in ſomething in ſuch a faſhion ag 
to unſay what he had ſeemed to allow. | 
If any perſon undertakes to give us a knowledge 
of men, the laws of hiſtory require, that he ſhould 
deſcribe them as they are, by their good qualities 
and their defects, their vices and-theiy virtues. To 
ſhew us only one fide of them, is to be an unfaith- 
ful hiſtorian, Yet this is Mr. Voltaire's unfair way 
of writing hiſtory : he ſhews us Chriſtians only by 
their faults and their vices; Pagans, Mahometans, 
| and 
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and heretics, only by their good qualities and great 
talents. | 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve, 2 this ee X 
zeal to worry the Catholic religion, and defame all. 
thoſe that profeſs and regard it, does by no means. 
prove that he would be inclined to give better quar- 
ter to any other religion. His taſte is for nothing 
but total indifference (which we call. Latitudina- 
rianiſm) and univerſal toleration. Accordipg to 
him, all true philoſophy conſiſts in boaſting of uni- 
verſal benevolence ; in uttering grand ſentiments of bh 
probity, juſtice, and honour ; and then for all the 
reſt, to ſet ourſelves above all opinions, doctrines, 
and articles of faith : to believe what we leaſe, or 
to believe nothing at all. 

“There is no ſet of men, of whom he gives us ſa 
favourable a character, as of theſe tolerant philoſo- 
| Phers; none whom he preſents to us under ſuch an 
amiable and reſpectable character. He always 
deſcribes them as men of a milky ſweetneſs, who 


breathe nothing but peace. and gentleneſs; wha - 
neither condemn, nor blame, nor find fault with any 
body; men, who leave to all others the liberty of 
thinking as they pleaſe; and who deſire nothing, 

but 
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Hat that all men ſhould ſhew the ſame reaſonable in- 
dulgence toward them, as they ſhew to others. 
Theſe good gentlemen demand nothing but liberty 
to third that is to ſay (for you muſt underſtand them 
right) they only demand a liberty to inſult ſociety, and 
mock at all religion, with impunity ; to propagate 
all manner of blaſphemies that are ſcandalous and 
injurious to the Chriſtian faith; and to publiſh the 
wildeſt abſurdities, in order to corrupt the opinions 
and morals of Chriſtian people. And all theſe de- 
mands Mr. Voltaire finds to be very juſt and rea- 
ſonable, and endeavours to prove them ſo in a 
thouſand paſſages of his writings : eſpecially in his 
Poem on the Law of Nature, his Diſcourſe on the 
Soul, and his Magnificent Panegyric upon Locke. 
This boldneſs which pays no reſpect to religion, is 


under as little reſtraint in regard to the power and 


authority of kings. This great philoſopher is no 


more fit to teach inen to be good ſubjects than de- 


vout Chriſtians. In his works, few rebellions are 
ſpoken of, which he does not either approve. or 
palliate. 'Thoſe maxims which relate to a natural 
equality amongſt men, are ſo equivocal in them- 
ſelves, and dangerous to government, that they 
ought never to be treated of but by men of wiſdom 


and 
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and moderation, who can confine themſelves within 
due bounds, and make proper diſtinctions. Same- 


times theſe maxims are the language of nature and 
reaſon; and ſometimes they are the cries of popular 


rage and ſedition. Mr. Voltaire treats of them 
without either precaution or limitation: and there 
is much more of inſidious affectation, than of truth 
and reaſon, in all thoſe repreſentations which he ſo 
often delights to make of the terrors of deſpotiſm, 
and the advantages of liberty. If juſtice and hu- 
manity are ſometimes wanting toward the people in 
thoſe who govern them: they who are ſo induſtrious 
to infuſe fears and ſuſpicions, and to ſpread ſeditious 
opinions among them, will rarely mend the matter; 
but ſerve in the iſſue to make the people more un- 
happy than ever. Religion gives us better leſſons 
for this purpoſe, and much wiſer too, than all the 
boaſted maxims of the modern philoſophy. 

When a man aſſumes the haughty airs of this 
author, and liſtens to nothing but the ſuggeſtions 
of his own fancy, he takes upon him to corre& 
thoſe notions which are common to all mankind ; 
to diſpute ſelf-evident principles; to contradict 
opinions eſtabliſhed on the beſt authority; and 


deny 
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deny facts which have been inconteſtably proved. 
When he ſets himſelf up as a ſovereign judge of 
parts and genius, of all writings and all ſciences, of 
all arts and all leartiing, he muſt then be in danger 
of falling into frequent contradictions and palpable 
blunders. Many are the rocks on which ſuch a bold 
adventurer may ſplit; and it has not been Mr. Vol- 
taire's good fortune to eſcape them.” 
After this, the learned Abbe proceeds to point 
out ſome of thoſe inſtances in which Mr. Voltaire 
has contradicted himſelf: of which I ſhall give you 


a ſpecimen in another letter, 


"7 ©, ns 


(1s ) 2 
. LET TRR NV; 
On the ſame. 


1 Shall trouble you no farther with Mr. Voltaire, 

when I have added an example or two of thoſe 
frequent contradictions which occur in his writings, 
that you may have an idea of his peculiar genius 
for falſification. 

“It is rather wonderful (ſays our learned Abbe) 
that with ſuch lively parts, and ſuch a powerful 
memory, Mr, Voltaire ſhould have fallen into ſuch 
manifeſt contradictions. | 

In his General Hiſtory * he tells us, it never was 
the principle of the Roman ſenate or the emperors 
to perſecute any body for the ſake of their religion : 
that the Chriſtian church had its freedom from the 


0 Chap. v. 


beginning; 
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beginning; that it was permitted to extend itſelf, 
and was even protected publicly by ſeveral of the 
emperors. 

« But in his Hiſtory of the 3 of Lewis xIV 9 
he ſays, this ſame Chriſtian church reſiſted the au- 
thority of the emperors from the beginning, and in 


defiance of all their edicts, held its private aſſem- 


blies in grottos and caves of the earth, till Conſtan- 
tine drew it up from its habitation under ground to 
place it by the ſide of his throne. | 

e In one place he obſerves , that human nature is 
every where the ſame at the bottom, and that na- 


ture has eſtabliſhed a general reſemblance amongft 


mankind. But in another place , that there are 


nations who have no common reſemblance even to 


their next neighbours, and that probably there are 


different ſpecies of men as of other animals. 


He affirms that Michael Servetus 6, who was 
burned alive by order of Calvin at Geneva, denied 


* Conec du Calviniſme, 
| + Hiſt. Gen. tom. iii, p. 1 94. 
2 Ibid. p. 6. | 
5 Ibid. tom. iii. | 


the 
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the eternal Godhead of Jeſus Chriſt: and in the 
following page he aſſures us that Servetus did not 
a that doctrine. e 

Cromwell, according to Mr. Voltaire *, bathed 
himſelf in blood after he had uſurped the royal au- 
thority; that he lived under continual apprehen- 
fions; never ſlept two nights together in the ſame 
chamber, for fear of being aſſaſſinated; and at 
length died of a fever occaſioned by his anxiety. 

And this ſame Cromwell, as Mr. Voltaire ſays a- 
gain +, was an obſerver” of the laws, kept the 
people at quiet, and died with that firmneſs which 
he had ſhewed all his life, leaving behind him the 
reputation of a great king, which covered * crimes 
of his uſurpation.” 

- Theſe ſpecimens are ſufficient to ſne you, how 
Mr. Voltaire has reported things one way or the 
other, as it ſerved the prefent argument. When 
he is to apologize for the cruelties of his heathen 
friends, Nero is transformed into a nurſing-father 
of the church : but whert the primitive Chriſtians 


®* Melang. tom. 1. 
+ Siecle de Louis XIV, chap. 5s. 
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are to be blackened, then his heathens are reſtored 
to their proper character of perſecutors, that che 
Chriſtians may be repreſented as rebels againſt the | 
imperial authority. To exculpate the heathens, he : 
ſets the church at liberty, and leaves it to ſpread : 
Itſelf abroad over the world: but to make the | 
church inſignificant, he ſends it under ground as 
if Conſtantine had been obliged to look for Chriſ- 
tianity, as men look for rabbits, in a hole of the 

What I have here given may perhaps raiſe your 
curioſity to ſee more of the learned Abbe's work, 
and follow that candid writer through the ſeveral 
heads of his undertaking ; which in general is ju- 
diciouſly executed, and very entertaining. I hear 

it is procured with difficulty; and I muſt own I 
think it rather a reproach to us, that I am obliged 
to ſend you to French writers for ſatisſaction in this 
argument. I wiſh ſome original work of the kind 
had appeared in our own language, in which Mr. 
Voltaire has been made to ſpeak ſo largely by his 
Engliſh tranſlators. ET 

There is another celebrated work of the ſame ſort | 
with that of the Abbe Nonnotte, called L'Oracle des 


Nouveaux 
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Nonvenux Pbiliſepber, of which he ſpeaks with great 
approbation, but as purſuing a different line from 
his own. The Lertrer des Fuife, I think, have been 
put into Engliſh : but the chief deſign of them is 
to ſhew how groſsly Mr. Voltaire has erred in many 
points of learning. Many curious anecdotes relating 
to the errors of Mr. Voltaire's life, were ſent to the 
Abbe Nonnotte, but he excuſed himſelf from mak- 
ing any uſe of them; ſaying, that his temper was 
not turned to ſatire; and that ſo long as he could 

| confute Mr. Voltaire, he had no occaſion to de- 
fame him. | 


The portrait I gave you in my laſt letter will carry 
you beyond the perſon of Mr. Voltaire, and enable 
you to judge of ſome others by his example. This 
arch-deceiver has his followers, who deſerve to be 
expoſed to the world nearly as much as he does, 
having a tincture of his gall, and being well verſed 
in his artifices. The logic of error has its forms, 
like the logic of the ſchools, and its rhetoric has its 
figures, which are adopted in common by inferior 
practitioners. But if you ſee through this maſter 
of arts, you will be in leſs danger from the under- 
graduates of the ſame profeſſion. 

| ny As 
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As men are by nature greedy of novelty, and 
liſten with attention to thoſe who have a ſtory to 
tell them, provided they have a pen that can furniſſi 
aut an entertaining narrative, Mr. Voltaire had his 
reaſons for preferring hiſtory as the moſt popular 
and convenient vehicle of his errors: and he found 
it anſwer. This ſhould teach you to be upon your 
guard againſt modern writers of hiſtory ; who, if 
they have bad principles, will ſophiſticate the events 
and characters of hiſtory, and turn them to the 
| ſhine purpoſes as he did, to poiſon the minds of 
youth, and inflame them with notions, not more 
adverſe to truth and piety, than to the peace and 
| proſperity of the kingdom. If you ſtudy hiſtory, 
either for improvement or amuſement, let it be 
your. endeavour to ſelect thoſe writers, who were 
good men as well as good hiſtorians; but be cauti- 
ous how you truſt yourſelf to a libertine: he has 
ſome ill deſign upon you, whether he writes from 
the Lake of Geneva, or from the other ſide of the 
Tweed; and it will make no difference to you, 
whether he is called Hume or Voltaire. 
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8 you are intended for the church, it will be 
' * prudent to arm yourſelf with ſuch conſidera- 
tions as may ſerve to keep your judgment clear and 
undiſturbed; that you may be eaſy in your mind, 
as well as active and ſerviceable in your profeſſion. 
In the courſe of your reading, ſome things will 
probably be thrown in your way to perplex you : 
and J can aſſure you, there is nothing more likely 
to corrupt and weaken your judgment, than ſome 
notions which have been circulated concerning 
judgment itſelf. as 

The caſe would be thought very ſtrange, if a man 
were to ſee the worſe for ſtudying optics : but you 
would wonder the lefs at this, if he thought he 
had diſcovered, or that ſomebody elſe had diſcover- 
ed for him, that the eye has no need of any exter- 
nal aids for diſtinguiſhing the relations of objects, 
their colours, magnitudes, diſtances, and fuch like; 
but can ſee beſt by its own native light. Some- 
thing of this kind has really befallen thoſe, who 
* through 
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through vanity, ſelf-intereſt, or ſome other miſtake, 
have attributed ſo much to their own minds, that 
they have impaired their judgment. You will ſel- 
dom fail to find in ſuch perſons a great deſire to 
draw you over to their party, by tempting you to 
attribute too much to yourſelf, as they have done 
and then they mean to take advantage of the conſe- 
quences, which they underſtand well enough : that 
is, when you are grown conceited, they can lead 
you into their own opinions. 

Every controverſial writer e the doctrine 
or diſcipline of the church of England, (of which 
the late times have unhappily produced a very great 
number) has much to offer in favour of the liberty, 
the authority, and the rights of private judgment: a 
ſort of flattery which eaſily finds its way to the 
hearts of the young and ignorant. Pride and indo- 
lence are always forward enough to believe, with- 
out being argued into it, that they having nothing 
to do upon queſtions of the utmoſt importance, but 
to look inwards, and aſk their own opinions. This 
perſuaſion precludes the uſe of all thoſe qualifica- 
tions with which human judgment wants to be 
aſſiſted : it is an error which breeds many others, 
and ſeldom admits of reformation; for how can he 


x 
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be brought to ſee his miſtake, who has made it a 
rule to ſhut his eyes ? 2 | 
| What we call private judgment, is the judgment of 
2 private perſon againſt the ſenſe of the public, and 
in oppoſition to eſtabliſned laws and regulations: 
in other words, it is the judgment of an individual 
againſt the judgment of the ſociety to which he be- 
longs. They ſay, every individual muſt have a li- 
berty to exerciſe this judgment: and ſo I ſay like- 
wiſe: for nothing can be enacted by public authori- 
ty, which private judgment cannot arraign and 
condemn, if it is ſo diſpoſed. When public autho- 
rity has determined that two and two make four; 
thoughts are free; and an individual may deny that, 
or any other poſition whatever, and no law on 
earth can hinder him from ſo doing; for no ſociety 
can make a law that ſhall hinder a man from being 
a fool. For himſelf, and within his own mind, 
where every man holds an cecumenical council, he 
will judge of things as they appear to him; and 
nobody alive can help it; and therefore we are 
obliged to allow that every individual has a liberty 
of private judgment, that is, he has an aCtual hberty 
of contradicting all mankind, and of judging in op- 
poſition to all the law and all the reaſon in the 
world. 7 
| N 4 But 
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But now I muſt inform you, that they who have 
ſo much to urge in favour of this natural liberty, 
have puſhed the matter farther, and argued for its 
authority; firſt, with reſpect to a man's ſelf ; and, 
ſecondly, with reſpect to the public. It has been 
pleaded, that a man is juſtified in his ſentiments, 
becauſe they are his ſentiments ; and that one per- 
ſuaſion, ſo far as the man himſelf is concerned, is | 
as good as another; becauſe he is not juſtified by 
the goodneſs of the matter believed, but by.the ſincerity 
with which he believes it. On which principle lies 


. are as good as truth, and a chimera may anſwer the 


purpoſe of a ſacrament. 


Then, with reſpect to the — it * been 
urged, that ſociety muſt have regard, in all matters 


of conſcience, to the judgment of every individual, 
and eſtabliſh nothing of this kind till all the unrea- 


ſonable and ignorant people in a country (and ſuch 
there will be in all countries) are firſt agreed as to 
the propriety of it. Here, it is pre- ſuppoſed, as 
you will immediately perceive, that ſociety has no 
rule to go by, in matters of conſcience, but their 
own judgment : if there is any rule which lays a 
common obligation on all parties, then this reaſon- 


ing falls to the ground ; for, by the authority of 
that 


that rule, ſociety may proceed to eſtabliſh whatever 
is thence neceſſary for the good of the whole, with» 
out ſuſpending its judgment till individuals are ſas 
tisfied. FE ries 18 " 
Such are the claims of this redoubtable champion 
called private judgment; which proteſts againſt all 
creeds, and would new model all ſtates : however, 
let us be of good courage, and take a nearer view 
of him. | 5 . 
The judgment of an individual will be weighty or 
inſignificant, as it is the judgment of reaſon or the 
judgment of paſſion. Whatever judgment a man 
may have formed within himſelf on any particular 
queſtion, it muſt have been formed either with the 
means of knowlege, or without them; if without 
them, it is the judgment of ignorance ; and is in 
fact not judgment, but a raſh and groundleſs de- 
cifion of the imagination: if with the means of 
knowlege, then we muſt conſider what thoſe means 
are. 


«of 


Knowlege is conveyed to the mind either through 
the bodily ſenſes, or by converſation with men, or 
by reading of books. There are many great ſub- 
jets in which a man's own apprehenfion and expe- 
rience will carry him but a little way; and even 


where 
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where experience ought to guide us, few men have 
ſpirit and induſtry to gather up what they learn in 
that manner. As to books, the majority are igno- 
rant of languages ; without which they cannot read 
ſome, nor judge critically of others. If they are 
engaged in ſecular buſineſs, they are not at leiſure 
and if they have not been brought up to literature, 
they are but ill prepared to take advantage of this 
ſource of information. It follows, therefore, that 
moſt of the private judgment which is found amongſt 
mankind, is not original in themſelves, though by 
its name it always affects to be ſo, but is borrowed 
from the perſons by whom they have been educated, 
or with whom they have converſed. And this ob- 
| ſervation will teach you, by the way, that error in 
judgment is by no means confined to the illiterate. 
The common people have their miſtakes, which we 
call wulgar- errors: but many more monſtrous and 
dangerous opinions are taken up by men of educa» 
tion than by the illiterate, in whom common ſenſe 
retains that native power which art hath partly ex- 
tinguiſhed in the others, by introducing falſe, but. 
ſpecious rules of judgment, ſeyeral of which I could 
produce: 1 


It 
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It is the fate of ſcholars to fall early in life into 
the company of their elders or their equals, from 
whom they imbibe a ſet of principles to which they 
are ſoon attached, either becauſe thoſe principles 
flatter their pride, or encourage their idleneſs, or 
agree with their inclinations and appetites; and un- 
leſs they are bleſſed with natural ſtrength of mind 
and rectitude of intention, and favoured by ſome 
happy incidents, which bring new thoughts to their 
minds, their reading and converſation flows gene- 
rally in the ſame channel throughout the whole 
courſe of their lives; they turn away with ſcorn 
from every thing that contradicts their favourite | 
traditions ; and thus they live and die the dupes of | 
the firſt information they received, as do the Jews, 
Turks, and Gentoos. When they write books (if | 
they commence authors) they bend and diſtort mat= _ | 
16rs of Faſt, and copreſent-all-mien and allehiandine - - | 
they are ſeen through the medium of their own pre- 

judices. If you attempt to reconcile ſuch perſons 
to any truth, you muſt treat them as men treat a 
one-eyed horſe, turn their blind ſide toward an ob- 

ject, that they may go forward without ſtarting. | 


| 

| 

| 

| | | 
It is not my deſign to write a ſatire upon man- | 
kind; I have compaſſion for all men in the worſt of 


- their 
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their miſtakes, becauſe they themſelves are gene- 
rally the greateſt ſufferers: but it is neceſſary for 
your ſafety, that I ſhould repreſent things as they 
are, without fear or favour; and I am not ſingular 
in my obſervations. Mankind are ſuch now as they 
uſed to be formerly; and where their nature ope- 
rates freely, it will act now as it did then. Cicers 
faid, many ages ago, Plura enim multò homines ju- 
dicant adio, aut amore, aut cupiditate, aut iracundia, 
aut dolore, aut Ietitia, aut ſpe, aut timore, aut terrore, 
aut alia aliqua PERMOTIONE MEN TIS, 91a, vERI- 
TATE.—“ Men are much more diſpoſed to 'paſs a 
judgment of things out of hatred, or love, or in- 
Clination, or anger, or reſentment, or joy, or hope, 
or fear, or cowardice, or any other emotion of the 
mind, than a regard to truth.” - In virtue of this 
obſervation, he directs his young orator to truſt the 
cauſe at laft to an experiment upon the paſſions of 
his hearers. Though this is but a rule of oratory, 
it carries with it a reflection which bears very hard 
upon human nature. Hence it appears, that men 
are actuated, and often very violently, by a prin- 
cipte which has no regard to merit, truth, orjuſtice. 
And now, I think, the queſtion concerning the in- 
E — of ſuch a principle is very eaſily ſettled, 


Societies 
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Societies who have any concern for their own wel- 
fare and ſafety, have nothing to do but to guard 
againft it, and keep a Jealous eye upon it; for it 
would confound all truth, and unhinge the world. 
The grand motives on which men judge, who do 
not judge on principles of right reaſon, are cuſtom, 
vanity, and ſelf-intereſt. I knew a gentleman who 
was allowed to be a perſon of piety and benevolence, 
and yet his example afforded a ſtriking inſtance of 
the weakneſs of private judgment. When he firſt 
took the ſacred function upon him he went to reſide 
in a city where Arianiſm had long been a faſhionable 
dodtrine : here he was touched with a pious indig- 
nation, like that of Paul at Athens, and his ſpirit 
Was Airred within him when he Jaw the city wholly 
given to heterodoxy. In the execution of his office, 
he gave an unpopular proof of his zeal in the con- 
| gregation, which at that time was much talked of. 
Some time afterwards he removed into another 
neighbourhood, where the clergy being generally 
addicted to the good old way, orthodoxy was no 
diſtinction: in this ſituation he became a zealous 
Arian; took up his pen in the cauſe; and I have 
been informed he was a conſiderable member among 
the gentlemen of the Feathers-Tavern. Dr. Young 
+ | calls 
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calls Pride the univerſal paſſion : and I think we may 
with equal propriety ſay of it, that whenſoever we 
are ſurpriſed with ſtrange anomalies in the words 
and actions of men, otherwiſe good and virtuous, 


it is the univerſal explanation. 


Cuſtom is another principle which has a fatal 
effect in directing men's judgments, and keeping 
their minds in bondage. To account for their opi- 


nions nothing more is neceſſary than to aſk, where 


they have been, and what they have been doing? 
Trace them back to the places of their early educa- 
tion, and follow them from thence into their con- 
nections in life, and you will find how they fell 
into their preſent principles. You have ſome know- 
lege of a right honourable gentleman who is regular 
in his morals, and ſerious in his behaviour, tender 
to his family, generous to his friends; and yet is 
perpetually ſtruggling and raiſing diſturbances, and 
perhaps would venture his head for the ſake of ſome 
fantaſtical ideas in politics, which would be perni- 
cious to his country, and will probably never do any 
good to. himſelf. You think all this utterly unac- 
countable in a man who wants nothing that the . 
world can give him: but I will explain the whole 
in a few words. When he was a boy his father 
ſent 
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feut him to a republican ſeminary, by the 4 of 


2 certain biſhop, who was no great friend to the | 


church of England. 
It is to be numbered among the ———_— 


and miſeries of human life, that men differ ſo widely 


in their judgments, and upon ſuch flight grounds; 


but you muſt have patience to ſee this, without 


being corrupted or perplexed : their example is ra- 


ther to be. lamented than imitated 3 and their opi- 


nions afford no argument againſt the truth. They 
judge according to the circumſtances of their birth, 
parentage, and education: men always have done 


ſo, and always will to the end of the world. If a 


monkey could write, and give his judgment af the 
conſtitution of the world, and the Hiſtoire Generale 
of the animal creation, he would produce ſomething 
to the following effect. He would begin with in- 
forming you, that the monkey is the original man, 
and man a clumſy imitation of the monkey. Then 
he would deſcribe the monkey- nature by all its per- 


fections; the human by its wants and weakneſſes. - 


He would appeal to the order of nature itſelf ; which 
has ordained that men ſhall plough the ground, and 
plant maize, for monkies to come and eat it; which 
proves, by the plaineſt af all arguments, an undeni- 


able , 
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own maſter, and takes poſſeſſion of the woods with- 


| his ſyſtem would of courſe be concealed : he would 
never tell you, that while monkies take themſelves 


chain them to a poſt for a ſhew, amongſt the other 
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able fact, a ſtubborn ſort of evidence, that neiture | 
intended man for 'a labourer, and a monkey for 2 
gentleman ; ; for nature never ſent monkies to plough. 
His native freedom would demonſtrate a farther ſu- 
periority; ; for while men are gathered into ſocieties 
within walls, like a fold of ſheep, to be governed 
by laws and driven by authority, and loaded with 
faxes, like beaſts of burthen, every monkey is his 


out going to the lawyers for a title. 

Thus would the private judgment of A monkey 
argue, in oppoſition to the better knowlege of the 
human ſpecies. By monkies he would be heard 
with applauſe ; and when his reputation was eſta- 
bliſhed as a writer, his name would be a compendious 
proof of his doctrine. Some things unfavourable to 


for gentlemen, mankind ſhoot them for thieves, and 


frecholders of the deſert. 


FINIS. 


